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ITH little law and no machinery for law-enforcement, inter- 
national relations are much like industrial relations; war is a 
tremendous strike. J. E. Williams, one of the most widely experi- 


enced of industrial arbitrators, applies his knowledge of negotiating 
peace in garment trades and mining, to war-torn Europe. 
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The GIST of IT 


“SWEARING OFF” is apt to be a flim 
resolution if saloon lights beckon at eye 
street corner. Elizabeth Tilton, originat 
of the Massachusetts poster campai 
against Alcohol, started out with the ide 
that beer is the best antidote for alcohol. No 
she believes absolute prohibition the onl 
cure for the drink habit, as well as a lar 
part of crime, disease and poverty. She h 
had long experience as a social worker an 
has lots of statistics to prove her cas 
Page 417. & 


JOHN H. FINLEY, president of the Uni) 
versity of the State of New York, disagree 
with the boy in New Rochelle who droppe 
out of school because he refused to take thi 
military training prescribed by recent act 0 
the New York legislature. Mr. Finley think 

the law will not only improve health, bu 

arouse a new sense of service. Page 424) 


A PENNY saved will be a penny earned aj: 
the expense of childhood if New York city: 
persists in its present management of thes 
school system. Eleanor Hope Johnson knows? 
the situation from A to Z. Page 425. . 


A BINET test is a strange court exhibit in» 
a murder trial. But out in Laramie, Wyo. 
a man was saved from hanging because psy 
chological examination before judge and jury. 
proved the mental age of the defendant thai 

of a child between six and seven years. 
Page 427. 


CRIPPLED limbs and blindness are not the 
only backwash of the war in France. Tuber- 
culosis has so increased that the Rockefeller 
Foundation has sent an expert from America 
to study ways of checking the coun 
Page 436. : 


has lost another friend by the resignation 
Deputy Warden Calvin Derrick. Page 429. 


CABBAGES and onions take the place of 
daffodil and aster in English gardens during 


Page 432. 


THE Mutual Welfare League at Sing Sing 
wartime. 
oa 


“THE real enemy is established inside every 
country,” says a British member of Parlia- 
ment. Page 430. *] 


YOU might have bought leprosy with an 
oriental rug in New Jersey not long ago. | 
Beside this leper salesman, 5,000 others suf- 
fering from this dreaded disease are without 
hospital protection in the United States. 
Page 436. 


CHAIRMAN Adamson announces he will 
push through the House a bill prohibiting 
railroad strikes. Bills to the advantage of | 
labor will probably collect dust until an- 
other session of Congress. Page 430. 


ARE we efficient? If not, why not? Should 
the state make us efficient? What d’ye mean, 
efficiency? It was a few questions like these 
that, according to Prof. John R. Commons, 
disturbed the eminent bodies who met in Co- 
lumbus last December. Page 422. 


LAZINESS used to be a luxury of being ill, 
but work is now an anti-toxin prescribed for 
some diseases. Page 431. 


BY a unanimous vote, the Smith-Hughes 
bill, which appropriates large sums of fed- 
eral money to-aid the states in establishing 
vocational education, passed the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday. It passed the 
Senate last July. 
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Turning Off the Spigot’ 


I. What Makes Men Stop Drinking? 
By Elizabeth Tilton 


“The alcoholism of the white race must be overcome or that vice An investigation made by Carroll D. Wright for the Massa- 
with the licentiousness that it provokes will overcome the race.”— hi cetts Bureau of Labor, 1879-80, showed that in Massachu- 
viarles W. Eliot. : : , } 
setts during a period of twenty years (1860-1879), out of a 
N a recent article on the liquor problem, that well-known total of 578,458 sentences, 340,814, or 60 per cent, were sen- 
social worker, Robert A. Woods, speaks of the “almost tences for “rum offenses.” Another investigation, 1894, 
total lack on the part of social workers of any intelligent .howed? that out of 26,672 convictions, 94 per cent of the 
approach to the liquor problem, which occupies so great ‘offenders were addicted to the use of liquor. 
a space in the middle of their stage.” It is true. Where And to this count must be added all the disease furthered by 
ulcohol-prevention is concerned, social workers seem to suffer the lowered vitality that alcohol brings, all the licentiousness 
a paralysis of mind. It is the more amazing when one realizes provoked by it, all the degeneracy that follows in its wake. So 
he great cumulative costs of alcohol in social work—for, careful a writer as Dr. Scharffenberg of Norway says: “A 
oughly speaking, the sum adds up somewhat thus: striking connection can be shown between the arrests for 
Alcohol is the immediate cause of about 10 per cent of our drunkenness and doctors’ reports of new cases of venereal 
insanity ; is an operating factor (at least in wet territory) in disease in Christiania. The fight against venereal disease can- 
«bout 24 per cent of the families reporting to organized jot be effectively carried on if the fight against alcohol is 
charity; the Court of Domestic Relations in Chicago finds neglected; alcohol acts as a pimp and spreader of infection.” 2 
that over 40 per cent of their broken homes connect with alco- Only the other day I heard a leading social worker declare 
hol; the Committee of Fifty found 45 per cent of children that he believed that mothers’ pensions would turn out to be 
‘nnually deserted or neglected have intemperate parents or 4 great bill paid for intemperance either directly or through 
guardians; drink is a first cause in 31 per cent of crimes, an jj]-health fostered by alcohol. At every turn the alcohol 
indirect cause in 50 per cent. problem knocks at the social worker’s door, but read the 
Evidence of the connection between crime and intemperance subjects brought up for discussion at state conferences and 
is furnished by Mr. Fanshawe in his book on Liquor Legisla- you see that the answer to these ubiquitous knockings is, “No 


tion in the United States and Canada. admittance.” 
5 Indeed, social workers always seem to have a sort of snob- 
INDICTABLE OFFENSES IN CANADA j ) ‘ 3 : 
Nature of Offense Percentage of Cauises bishness about alcohol-prevention work—as of a cause “not in 
2 1889-9 ae ; 
Offenses against the person a ae ee their set.” It is all wrong, I am sure. But I should not be 
Ea ee eo eS sso harsh, for so recently this same attitude was mine. 
ee or i Bes iC Aan coat 9.00 10.46 Everything that could be done with the alcoholic I think 
Moderate drinkers tir entereeaey Seats 25 0100 46.37 I have done: tried cures which usually did not cure; got 
Immoderate drinkers 35.00 41.63 4 - A A 
onectotalers SE Te RL Icon RAR 9 ck Ae aN go. 15.90 12.00 him countless new jobs which his bad nerves seldom al- 
inst t ithout viol . : 
Moderate drinkers. EE to ch At a Oe 50.84 47.90 lowed him to keep; taken him to a farm colony (I hope 
Bee ay ee ee er ee ee i240 that your state has one), or transplanted him to the soil 
erry acd ue te re, Oa aaE he arrency BN 56.19 Where, in my opinion, the alcoholic lasts the longest, partly 
Parmoderstew drinkers corres uideces siokinisseios oe. occ 26.67 34.10 because liquor is less accessible, partly because such out- 
MEGHOLALeT Stes einstein ic ciotaniotale sa says ia rence Wieealaven oss 11.11 9.80 


—— ; door work builds up nervous resistance. And all this time my 
+I want to thank Miss Stoddard, Mrs. Trauseau, Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. 


Eugene Lyman Fisk, Prof. James Ford, Ernest Gordon and others for the furthest dream was to get a permanent home for chronics, 


valuable heip that they have given me. In spite of their kind offices, I know ° “1° 
I shall be found, in turning over such amounts of statistics and foreign mat- get them away from their families. A great need, surely ! 
ter, to have made some mistakes, and I shall welcome all corrections, as it 


is the truth that I am after—Tue AvuTnor. 2 Internationale Monatsschrift, March, 1914. 
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Silhouettes by Charles B. Wheeler, judge of the Supreme Court a 


FRANCE 


The greatest drinker of 
them all—first in wine, 
first in distilled liquors. 


Then something happened. Perhaps I can best describe it 
by saying that the auto-hypnosis about alcohol suddenly retired. 
I began to think on the subject. I saw all of us friendly 
visitors behaving like insane people; baling water out of a 
tub with the tap turned on; letting the drink custom and the 
liquor traffic run full blast while we limply stood around and 
picked up the wreckage. I suppose the thinking process had 
been long gathering, but I remember the day, the hour, the 
very sidewalk in Charlestown, Mass., where thinking on the 
alcohol problem finally set in. 

Peter Q. brought me to it. He was the best of men—when 
sober, and I had had him sober so long out on the soil that 
I had even gone so far as to take his wife to see a little farm- 
house near him, thinking to transplant the entire family. She 
did not take the house because it had stairs! She told me that 
poor as she was, and her mother before her, they had always 
been able to take the tenement on the lower floor. But it 
was fortunate as things turned out, because a few days later 
Peter ‘‘broke back” to the city. I found him lying dead drunk 
on his kitchen floor and over him stood his small daughter and 
his three little sons. 

“It’s father,” said the little girl, just as if that were what a 
father was in Charlestown. 

Well, we got poor Peter off the floor 
and I went out of that house saying: “It 
is father, but it shall not be brother if I 
can help it.” 

And then I remember standing there on 
that slushy sidewalk, five brightly lighted, 
beckoning saloons in sight, and feeling hot 
indignation with the American people who 
allowed such things to be. How were those 
little boys to be saved under the supposedly 
advanced conditions offered by the city of 
Boston? 

“Nowhere to go but the saloon,” as a 
poor fellow said to me. “Nothing to do 
at the saloon but drink.” 

Here was the eternal social instinct, the 
desire to hobnob, 
the city like a great 


rising every night over 


steam and we, the 


UNITED STATES 


Of sixteen drinking coun- 
tries, fifth in beer, eighth 
in distilled liquors. 


MR. KANSAS 
“Prohibition does prohibit.” 


FINLAND 


The most temperate of | 
the drinkers—1.54 liters 
per capita of pure alcohol. 


| 
people, allowed the liquor dealer to harness this natural in’ 
stinct to alcohol and exploit it for gain. It seemed like unin’ 
telligence rampant, for I believe that the boy who craves 
alcohol is rare, that the social instinct and the drink custom 
make the mass of young drinkers in our congested districts. 

Standing there that afternoon with five saloons in sight, 1 
saw that I stood in a world in which the idea that man must) 
drink was writ large—the tradition glowed on every side. 
‘The custom was so strong around me that it possessed me, too. 
I said, “Evidently man must drink, but he need not drink, 
distilled liquors and we need not hve private profit in the 
thing, forcing sales on every adventurous boy.” 

I saw a scheme something like this: Let distilled liquors) 
be abolished by law; let beer and light wines be kept; let thes 
state take over the business and allow a disinterested company 
to manage it, not for gain, but for public welfare; let light? 
beer be served in free and easy clubs sprinkled throughout: 
the city and owned either by state or city. . 

It is an excellent scheme—on paper. It has a quality of 
non-fanaticism very pleasing to the novice. But to obtain’ 
such legislation there would have to be beforehand a deal of 
education. Massachusetts is an alcohol-backward state. So 
after a time there came to be the Poster 
Campaign against Alcohol of the Boston 
Associated Charities. We got out posters, 
forty-two by twenty-nine inches, posters 
that could be read at a distance and at a 
glance. We chose posters because they 
gave a fresh handle to a time-worn sub- 
ject, encouraged organizations to adopt 
them, and—most important—made news 
for the press. From that day to this those 
posters have never stopped going. Their 
continuous sale shows what a vast tide of 
sentiment is rising in this country and 
Canada against alcohol. 

I saw this sentiment rising, and yet so 
peculiar is the Tory mentality where I live 
that I refused even a bowing acquaintance 
with prohibition. Then I went to Chicago 
to show our posters at the biennial of the 
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a MR. WORLDLY WISE 
“License for me. Everybody drinks. 
i Prohibition doeswt prohibit.” 
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‘3eneral Federation of Women’s Clubs. And as I spoke to 
‘hose 7,000 women, I knew by their response that such a fire 
‘gainst alcohol was already kindled in this nation as should 
yever again be put out, and though I personally was not yet 
jor prohibition I knew that the bulk of my audience was. 

1 What those 7,000 women heard from me I do not know, 
out I know what I heard from them: “A saloonless nation 
yy 1920.” And on the way home, as the train carried me 
through state after state, it came over me, with potent shame, 
that I had condemned prohibition from tradition, but not from 
dersonal knowledge. I had no first-hand knowledge of any 
rohibition state but Maine, no knowledge of the old prohibi- 
sion wave in my own state, no facts about southern prohibition 
ov Kansas. 

_ It was really the figures coming in to me at this time that 
nade me a prohibitionist. I had to bend to them—to the 
healing-in their wings, thus: 


MURDERS IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Tradition had said, ‘Prohibition doesn’t prohibit.” But 
figures and much reading said, “Prohibition helps more than 
anything else, wherever it has behind it a good total abstinence 
sentiment,” total abstinence going ahead and prohibition fol- 
lowing after. Indeed, this is the way in 
which all old customs have been killed—not 
by compromising with them, but by giving 
them no quarter, treating them. in the Cove- 
nanter way, like Isaiah, Luther, Cromwell, 
Lincoln. ‘These men did not kill old evils by 
countenancing them in the home and legaliz- 
ing them on the street. Rather they demanded 
total abstinence from and prohibition of the 
evil—and the evils retired. ‘That is the treat- 
ment that virile nations give to the uneco- 
nomic, and it grew clear to me that as we 
were virile so should we give this treatment 
to the liquor problem and thus gradually force 
it into the limbo of the past. Prohibition 
would never do it alone, but a full-fledged 
understanding of the economic value of total 
abstinence plus prohibition. To disprove my 
first theory, the beer-Gothenburg idea, and to 
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MR. EVERY MAN 


“Beer is the cure for drunken- 
Ask Germany.” 


MISS W. C. T. U. 
“Tm for total abstinence.” 
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THE PROFESSOR 


“Take away the profits—the 
Gothenburg system's the thing.” 


prove my last theory, total-abstinence-prohibition, will be the 
objects of the articles that are to follow. 


Il. What the Nations Drink 


Any doctor who wants to open his eyes can see the degen- 
erative effect of alcohol on bodily tissue and population. I 
merely add that in Norway and Sweden, which in the first 
half of the nineteenth century were the most alcoholized and 
degenerate, the energetic anti-alcohol movement which began 
about fifty years ago has brought about not only a standstill 
in mental disease, but has considerably raised the number of 
recruits for military service. In central Europe opposite con- 
ditions have caused opposite results.® 

I want to put briefly before my readers what the various 
nations are drinking and what nations are “sobering 
up.” In short, I want to introduce you to Dr. Gabrielsson’s 
tables, the value of these tables being that they expose snapshot 
judgments,—such a conversational tidbit, for example, as that 
the Germans do it right, beer is the cure for the drink evil; or 
that if we only did it as France does it—a little wine with 
our meals—all would be well. These tables show that Ger- 
many not only drinks more beer than we do, but also more 
distilled liquor. ‘They show that while France drinks much 
more wine than we, she, too, drinks much more distilled 
liquor. Again, the table on page 420 shows that we are a 
beer-drinking country, our per capita consump- 
tion being 90.6 per cent beer, 6.5 per cent 
distilled liquor and 2.8 per cent wine.* 

The table on page 420 also shows that the 
low alcohol-consumptions are in the northern 
lands. Finland leads, then Norway, European 
Russia, Canada, Sweden. ‘The nations that 
get the most alcohol into their systems are the 
wine-drinking countries. France is the great- 
est drinker. Not only has she the largest wine 
consumption, but her distilled liquor consump- 
tion is the second highest of the nations given 
in the table. Denmark has the highest distilled 
liquor consumption—while Austria comes 
third, Germany fourth. France will also be 


3 Forel. Deutsche Monatsschrift, Vol. IV, 1903, p. 276. 


*Consommation des Boissons Alcooliques dans les Dif- 
férents Pays. Dr. Johannes Gabrielsson, Librairie Felix 
Alcan, Paris, 1915. 


Figures probably as accurate as can 
be had. 
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found to have a rapidly rising beer consumption. France 
really has let herself go before alcohol; hence the great reac- 
tion now rising. 


WHAT THE NATIONS DRINK 


Average Yearly Per Capita Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages, 1906-10 
Measure Used Liters—(A Full Quart) 


Distilled Total Consump- 

Liquors tion in Pure 

at 50% Wine Beer Alcohol 

Finland ¢ Risin oenersen ag 2.31 0.61 25 1.54 
Norway_. 2.87 1.16 18.43 2.97 
Canada ianneratancte sie 4.23 0.42 22.61 S31 
European Russia ........ 6.09 0.86 6.52 3.41 
Sweden 6.87 0.54 21.64 4.33 
EME Tres We Hh oe eee acer Mad 7.16 1.55 27.28 5.01 
Dénmarieian secede meriaterets 10.44 1.50 36.16 6.82 
United (‘Statesiaac)-ariemrrar 5.51 2:37 76.25 6.89 
Gemmiariy i. retenycicin nant 7.29 4.76 104.98 7.47 
Austria Seeanes 7.40 19.72 52.20 7.78 
Great Britain 4.17 1725 123.06 9.67 
Belgrinn (2 sons ante 5.47 5.16 220.82 10.58 
Switzerland’ ces cm coin 3.82 55.63 69.01 Sava 
Spain ee erase aeihietenyerires 3.24 69.50 84.05 14.02 
Tfaly-ons sree amistenernaetcrsters 1.02 128.58 1.63 17.29 
France >) sci tecreidertair store 8.8 144.00 71.66° 22.93 


The great beer drinkers come in the middle as regards total 
consumption of pure alcohol. Belgium leads, then Great Brit- 
ain, which has comparatively a low whiskey consumption. 
Germany is third in beer, while of the countries given the 
United States is the fifth largest beer drinker and the eighth 
largest drinker of distilled liquors. In short, the table above, 
What the Nations Drink, thoroughly riddles the theory 
that we should be better off if we “did it like Germany 
or France.” 


The Nations That Are “Sobering Up” 


I comME now to tables showing some nations that have 
made headway over a long period against John Barley- 
corn, Finland, Norway, Sweden. All three were very 
drunken at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Now 
they have developed to an extraordinary degree preventive 
measures looking toward general race hygiene, and in the 
forefront of the battle for health they place the battle against 
alcohol. In all these countries the bulk of the population, 
from 70 to 80 per cent, have lived for many years under 
forms of prohibition; the remainder more or less under the 
Gothenburg system, and behind and above all, there have 
been fiery campaigns for total abstinence. ‘The abstainers in 
Sweden and Norway form large and powerful political 
groups. 

Finland has the lowest alcohol consumption, 1.54 liters per 
capita (terms pure alcohol). Here is her story: Since the 
eighties of the nineteenth century, Finland has had a strong 
total abstinence movement, with prohibition for its legislative 
goal. Indeed, the bulk of the people has been now for many 
years under a dry régime, the Gothenburg system having been 
used only in certain cities. 

The Finnish parliament twice passed national prohibi- 
tion (before Russia allowed the partial prohibition now ex- 
isting), but always behind these legislative movements is the 
abstinence sentiment. No labor union allows the use of 
alcohol in its rooms. Restaurants in the Parliament House, 
the National Theater and the Students’ Union allow no 
alcohol to be served, nor is any served at any of the parlia- 
mentary banquets. Most Finnish newspapers accept no liquor 
advertisements and 75 per cent of the pupils in the high schools 
are members of total abstinence societies. In short, it seemis 
fairly clear that total abstinence plus prohibition is the main 
factor in giving Finland the lowest consumption of the 
alcohol-drinking peoples. 


5 34.45 1. of this is cider. 


TA NUTARN 9. P30 tele 
TWO OTHER COUNTRIES MAKING HEADWAY 
Progress of Drink Consumption by Year and Per Capita 


(In Terms of Pure Alcohol—Measure, Liters) te 
1851-60 1861-70 1871-80 1881-90 1891-95 ’96-1900 1901-05 190 i 
Norway— ~ 
Distilled tiquor 2.70 2.30 2.64 1.62 177, 1.35 1.57 F 
Wine.... ese cen 0.15 0.15 0.20 0.43 0.27 0. 
aco 0.48 0.73 0.64 0.80 0.98 0.84 0. 
Total... . lass vam «=» SOD) BAL "B77 ~ 126= gee 
1851-60 1861-70 1871-80 1881-90 1891-95 ’96-1900 1901-05 1906- 
Sweden— f 
Distilledliquor 6.25 4.88 5.48 Sezer 3.34 4.02 3.81 3 
NENG sa) acure (arene 0.06 0.06 0.12 0.09 0.09 0.11 0.10 0. 
BeCtisis ecieitea 0 39 0.41 0.63 0.82 1.04 1525) 0.93 0.81 
Total. <>. . 352 241 277 276 2.69. 


The next tables show us some of the countries that are | 
ginning to “sober up’—Germany, Great Britain, Switzerlane 
Belgium, Austria, Australia. It is very noticeable that thes 
countries had rising consumptions until recently, then the 
apparently heard a new message and responded to it. The 
heard the voice of science coming to them from the labora 
tories of Europe, telling them that alcohol is not what the: 
thought, a “life-giver,” but a “‘life-destroyer.” These co 
tries, then, are sobering up, but we are not with them; ou 
group up to 1906-10 is another one—the one with still risin 
consumptions. 


SOME COUNTRIES BEGINNING TO 


(Liters Pure Alcohol) 
1851-60 1861-70 1871-80 1881-90 1891-95 ’96-1900 1901-05 1908 


“SOBER UP” 


Germany— 
Peeves ade BARS 4.45 4.20 4.40 4.34 4.04 
Wine. art 0.67 0.80 0.76 0.87 0.92 
Been: cis ertatee 2.38 2.81 KEV 3.47 3.56 
MOtaliavnter. 7.50 7.81 8.43 8.68 52 
Great Britain— 
pculled quer FA de 3.28 3.05 2.56 2.60 2.73 2.60 
ine Ss 0.31 0.38 0.28 0.28 0.30 0.24 
Beer tute. tr 2 rs 7.26 8.87 TieDei 8.10 8.61 8.05 
TLotalennn., (9:30 9.95 12.30 10.41 10.98 11.64 10.89 
Switzerland— 1908 prebibie absin 
. Distilled liquor 3.05 2.43 
IN IME vislsts.0 chs 9.11 9.98 11.01 10-28 
Beer.. - 1.62 2.58 ESV 3.19 
Mtotaleccr ae W561) 16781 = 647 
Relainm— 
Di eMedia sor 3.10 4.00 425 4.45 4.92 4.36 Spd 
Wine. 0:30 0.38 0.49 0.42 0.50 055 0 60 
Beer.. 4.21 4.76 5255 5.36 5.95 6.75 7.09 
otal tec ees 7.61 SUT 105299 23 SES eld 66 eee 
Austria— 
Distilled liquor 4.10 5.20 4.00 3.54 
MG te N aes ee 2.58 1.89 2.03 2.05 
Beer .nemenn 1.84 2.16 2.49 2.40 
Total..... 8.52 925 852 7,99 
Australia— » ; 
Distilledliquor .... weak Ace Bork 2:21 2.13 2.32 2.02 
Wine Seontins iece shan pence Pei 0.64 0266 0.76 0.30 - 
BOOT cats nies 2.76 3.19 3.24 3.33 | 
Potala. . pus’ | leat Sino ER. Aieie” eae Sie 
Canada— / 
Distilled liquor 3.82 3.46 2.31 1.90 1.70 2,22 2.117 
Wine........ G11 0.21 0108 0:07" Ulu G07) O\Oam 
Beer 0.51 0.59 0.66 0.81 0.89 1.14 1.13% 
—_- | ———_-_ _ 
OVAL ee. cre 3.94 4.26 3.05 2.78 2.65 3.43 31m 


The tables on page 421 give some of the countries whose 
consumption up to 1906-10 was still rising. Dr. Gabrielsson, 
however, says that had several of the countries with rising 
consumptions been carried on to 1914 they, too, would have 
begun to bend to the command of modern science. 

This is true of the United States. Our per capita consump- 
tion has not risen since 1907, when the new prohibition 
wave began. Then it reached its-highest point, but since then 
has hung about stationary, very slightly declining. Dr. Ga- 
brielsson calls attention to our marked decline in distilled 
liquor consumption between 1850-70; it never rose to its for- 
mer height again. But beer has carried our consumption al- 
most steadily upward. It is odd that the average man should 
think us primey a great whiskey-drinking country. 
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SOME COUNTRIES WITH A RISING CONSUMPTION 
(Liters Pure Alcohol) 
1851-60 1861-70 1871-80 1881-90 1891-95 ’96-1900 1901-05 1906-10 
Inited States— 


Nistilled liquor 4.83 2.00 2.70 2.90 2.63 21, 2.67 2.76 
Bi Es cieins cis 0.16 0.18 0.26 0.24 0.20 0.19 0.25 0.32 
de eee Os MOsOMmmnG4 ee dane ©2192) 2195—. 395 © a-8a 
otal... «ss 5.44 2.98 4.30 5.26 5.75 5.25 6.27 6.89 
France— 
Jistilled liquor 2.04 2.41 2.84 3.92 4.27 4.49 3.56 4.41 
BY IMG tie esas 6.30 10.50 10.71 9.88 9.56 13.67 14.60 15,12 
va) eee 0.70 0.86 0.91 0.98 1.04 Leys 1.62 1.68 
Sara 0.64 0.78 1.44 253. 1.96 1.88 1.72 
otal... 2. 9.68 14.55 16.22 17.40 2125 21.66 22.93 
lraly— 
Distilled liquor 0.53 0.87 0.61 0.58 0.67 0.51 
EME. oc. ss 12.38 12.14 11.93 14.85 16.72 
BReCeaicisce)s se 0.03 0.02 0.02 0.03 0.06 
ehotal,:). . 13.28 WERT 12.53 ee) 17,29 
Russian Europe— 
Distilled liquor 4.25 2.40 2.50 2.62 3.05 
WERGs....-.5 oou 0.40 0.44 0.48 0.10 
SEE gietln ees le 0.15 0.18 0.20 0.23 0.26 
otal’... 2.98 3.14 3.33 3.41 


If you will take the trouble to study the above tables of the 
United States, Canada, Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Austria, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, Norway, you will see a marked 
liquor event of the nineteenth century—the invasion of beer. 

In the old days men got drunk on beer, ales, wine and mead. 
Then about the fifteenth century distilled liquors appeared, 
supposed to have come from the Arabs. Gradually these 
heavier drinks somewhat drove out the lighter drinks. So it 
was with us, and many other countries. Lecky in his Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century describes the gin epidemic as 
the most momentous fact, considering all its consequences, in 
the century. In 1825 England lowered the duty on distilled 
liquor, and drinking and crime rose to alarming heights.° 


Fighting Hard Liquor with Beer 


THOROUGHLY frightened, England called upon men to drink 
beer. Said Lord Brougham: “Under the circumstances beer 
is a moral species of beverage.” Gradually, in that early 
temperance wave, the idea spread that beer was the way out 
of the drink evil, and you can see it spread in some of the 
tables above. Distilled liquor consumption retires somewhat, 
and beer consumption takes its place. 

This idea was very prevalent in the United States in the 
seventies. The Massachusetts Board of MHealth issued 
a pamphlet, which was widely copied, saying that drinking 
was cosmic. It was cosmic to drink wine in southern lands 
and beer in the United States. ‘“The trouble with these 
great thinkers is,” said John Bright, “that they so often think 
wrong.’ ‘The tables show that the great befriending’ of beer 
in the nineteenth century was not the way out of the drink 
evil. 

To sum up, then, the above tables as they concern ourselves: 
We have a lower consumption than many of our sister coun- 
tries, but our consumption has not responded so quickly to 
the modern scientific movement against alcohol as has theirs. 
I think the explanation partly this: Our lower per capita 
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consumption (in terms of pure alcohol) is due in a measure 
to our forebears who, between 1825-60, carried on an active 
fight for total abstinence plus prohibition. By this fight 
they presented us with what few foreign nations have, a large 


class that tends totally to abstain—a great health asset. 


After the Civil War we relaxed our strenuous anti-alcohol 
crusade, so far as the bulk of influential men were concerned, 
but the women did their best and the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and other faithful workers did enough to retain 
for us our dry middle class. But they could not keep con- 
sumption from rising against two forces, the incoming foreign 
immigration, people with the drink custom born and bred in 
them, and the bad influence exerted by the more academic 
classes who often stood for moderation and open saloons. 


When the Kaiser Snubbed John Barleycorn 


GERMANY has not begun to have the anti-alcohol education 
and agitation that our country has had, but hers has told 
faster on recent consumption. First, because she has a more 
stationary population to educate; second, because her educa- 
tion has come from the top down, from the trained scientist, 
the physician, from the Kaiser himself. When you are trying 
to kill a custom one snub from the natural leaders, business 
men, physicians, is worth years of snubbing from good women 
or from the working classes. Our natural leaders have been 
so reluctant to “cut” John Barleycorn.’ Professor Forel on 
a visit to this country said: “There appears very plainly 
animosity against the kind of procedure of the religious women 
who direct the movement and especially the fear of compro- 
mising one’s scientific position with such elements. The fear 
of. compromising one’s scientific position by siding against 
alcohol is unscientific. It is also disgraceful human weakness.” 

That great English statesman, Gladstone, said that in the 
many years of his public life, the titled and cultivated classes 
had been on the wrong side of every movement. It always 
seems to me somewhat thus. Great movements usually come 
out of what men call “the smell for truth” of the great mass 
of mankind, come out of mass common sense. The rich or 
the trained sometimes tend to lose this vision without which 
the people perish. First, because comfort makes men slow to 
change anything; second, because trained thinkers are reluc- 
tant to move until they have scientific evidence proved_to the 
last analysis. 


But luckily in this alcohol question laboratory evidence is 
now joining hands with the common sense instinct of the mid- 
dle class and swelling the call for total abstinence. The 
scientific man who now stays outside this world-movement is 
really harkening to the things he despises—tradition, prejudice. 
The tables above show that abroad scientific evidence is begin- 
ning to oust tradition, and if we are to bring our country 
abreast of our sister lands, by leaders and not laggards, we 
must educate not only the immigrant, but the influential. 

This should be the task of social workers, for there is no 


one tangible thing that would remove such cumulative costs 
as would the elimination of alcohol. 


7™When the Alcohol Committee of the Boston Associated Charities wrote to 
the Massachusetts State Conference of Charities and Corrections to ask if 
they might hang their alcohol education posters in the hall of the conference, 
the answer was that “every crazy scheme” was pestering the conference for 
admittance, but the answer to such requests must be “no.” You cannot 
promote by such attitudes what the Scandinavians call the greatest of race- 
hygiene battles, the battle against alcohol. 


[What Grandfather and Father Thought About Drink, the next article in Mrs. Tilton’s series, will be 
published in the Survey for January 27.] 


When Wise Men Disagree 


Joint Meetings of the American Economic Association, 
the American Sociological Society, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation 


By John R. Commons 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HEN I asked an eminent economist what he con- 
sidered the most significant thing in the meetings 
of the “learned societies” this year, he said, “the 
talk about coercion; they used to discuss the vol- 
untary phenomena of society.” And a Columbus woman who 
had been attending the meetings thought these were all associa- 
tions organized to deal with legislation. 
topics on the joint program of the four societies and found 
twenty that seemed to deal with governmental action and 
twenty-two that seemed to deal with voluntary action. 

Just then, however, the man who was announced to speak 
on The Place Which Accounting Should Occupy in Any 
Scheme of National Preparedness, arose. I soon found that 
instead of talking about voluntary accounting where I had 
listed him, he was going beyond the limit of coercion. He 
was an accountant, and not an economist, and he proposed 
to have the Federal Trade Commission prescribe and enforce 
systems of accounts for about every business man, partnership 
and joint stock company in the country. His argument was 
good but naive. ‘The nation would then be in a position to 
show business men of the country how terribly inefficient they 
really are, he said, and by compelling them to know what 
their costs actually were, would induce them, without further 
coercion, to become efficient. So the accountant becomes the 
all-pervasive functionary of a supposedly efficient government. 

At this point my eminent economist friend threw up his 
hands and went down under the tidal wave of coercion, while 
I revised my count of topics and found that twenty-one of 
them dealt with government action and twenty-one with 
voluntary action. 

This question of efficiency bobbed up everywhere. Father 
Ryan, of the Catholic University at Washington, told how a 
prominent business man, now member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, had come to that commission with a feeling of 
opposition to the Sherman anti-trust law. When, however, 
as a member of the commission, he discovered how inefficient 
business men are, he changed his position. He saw that, 
without that law, business men would cover up their ineffi- 
ciency and throw the cost of it onto the public by resorting 
to monopolies, agreements to stop competition and other forms 
of what is now rather facetiously called cooperation. 

As a kind of finishing touch to this indictment of business 
efficiency, Professor Doten, chairman of a minimum wage 
board in Massachusetts, showed how the action of that board 
in raising the minimum wage of women workers some $2 or 
$2.50 a week, had coerced, as it were, the business men of 
that line of industry into a thorough study of their own in- 
competence. It was up to them to quit taking their inefficiency 
out on the living wage of women and girls. 

So, our naive ‘accountant was not so far off the track, after 
all. Only he started at the back end. Instead of compelling 
the business man to keep governmental accounts the minimum 
wage law compels him to pay a living wage, and then he 
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So I counted the 
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voluntarily keeps his own scientific accounts that he may fin j 
out his costs and locate the inefficient spots. q 

This efficiency proposition took another direction in th: 
hands of Professor Taylor of the University of Wisconsin 
under the head of Two Dimensions of Economic Produci 
tivity. He had induced some fifty farmers in a certait 
neighborhood to keep accounts for a year or so. He hac 
worked out standard units of measurement so that the rela’ 
tive efficiency not only of farmers, but also of cows and acres 
of land was apparent. ; 

But, on the whole, there was impatience with the papers 
that tried to play up and work out these precise measurements) 
The discussions from the floor broke away from the topic anc 
went after the questions, What is the use of being efficient! 
What do you mean by efficiency? ‘The old discussions of, 
economic theory regarding the “production” of wealth and 
its antithesis to the “consumption” of wealth, have now taken’ 
this new form—the antithesis between efficiency and liberty. 
Why be efficient and produce more wealth if you have te 
do it the way somebody else tells you is the only way? Mays 
you would like to be an efficient consumer of wealth. 

This issue was precipitated at the very start of the joint 
sessions of the four associations by the presidential address 
of Protessor Carver, of Harvard University. He seemed to 
get back to the idea that The National Point of View in 
Economics is solely the standpoint of the greatest net pro- 
duction of wealth. Hence consumption of wealth and the 
happiness of individuals are relegated. Likewise ethics, fair 
distribution of wealth, such terms as “ought” and “rights” 
and “duties” have no place, from the national standpoint. 
The nation must survive in the struggle of nations. Sur- 
vival, efficiency, production, mot justice, liberty, happiness, 
are the national points of view. 

By these conclusions Carver stirred up the whole menagerie. 
Evidently “efficiency” needed definition. Apparently the as- 
sociations were wrestling with several kinds of efficiency— 
for example, the coercive efficiency of government and the 
voluntary efficiency of people. 

This swing toward government action would have been 
even more pronounced than it was had not the Political 
Science Association this year gone off by itself and held its 
meetings in Cincinnati. The Economic Association tries to 
be non-committal and academic on these questions. It is a 
forum, not a hustings. For this reason propagandist asso- 
ciations have been splitting off from it. One of these has 
definitely committed itself to the promotion of governmental 
action. This is the Association for Labor Legislation. Its 
president, Irving Fisher, of Yale University, under the head- 
ing, The Need for Health Insurance, gave what will doubt- 
less prove to be the most telling brief summary of the case 
for use in propaganda. After his well-known fifteen years 
of study of the preventability of sickness, he is convinced, he 
says, that the great virtue of universal compulsory health 
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nsurance, ‘‘for decades, perhaps for centuries to come, will lie 
n the prevention of illness.”” Then he showed how ‘“‘the imme- 
liate financial motive to reduce illness” will operate upon 
ocalities, upon trades, upon employers and upon employes. 
{Incidentally did he bring out the point that, by the elimination 
of casualty companies and the substitution of the mutual as- 
sociations provided in the “‘model”’ bill of the association, the 
‘cost of collection, the cost of advertising, and other costs of 
securing business, as well as lapses and the necessity for accu- 
Ymulating a large actuarial reserve, would be entirely 
eliminated. 

The main contribution to an understanding of the proposed 
legislation was made by Dr. Alexander Lambert, chairman of 
tae Social Insurance Committee of the American Medical As- 
‘sociation. While it is the profession of the accountant that is 
raised into social significance in the case of minimum wage 
legislation, it is the physician who becomes a social functionary 
in the case of health insurance. The whole problem resolves 
itself into how to get, keep and organize the doctors for cure 
/and prevention of illness. ‘The issue was brought out quite 
clearly by Dr. Lambert, and his own position and that of 
the association was unmistakable. Instead of making the 
physician a government official, subject to all that we know 
under the head of “‘politics,” the physician is to be employed 
/either by the individuals or by the mutual associations of 
individuals who actually pay their own money into the funds. 
The compulsory activity of the state is not to be used to build 
up a new “machine” of government doctors, but is to be 
used to induce individuals and associations to choose freely 
their own doctors. “The doctor shall then not only treat ill- 
ness, but also act as referee to decide whether the sick man 
shall go “on the fund” and when he shall go back to work. 
Here is, of course, a crucial point in the health insurance 
program, and Dr. Lambert’s explanation of the bill covers the 
ground in all its details. 


A new line of labor legislation was brought to the front at 


this meeting. It was introduced by William B. Dickson, 
of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company. Mr. Dickson 
stated forcibly his views of the hardship, monotony and bru- 
talizing effect of the twelve-hour, seven-day system in the 
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steel industry, in which he has been a prominent executive 
both in the United States Steel Corporation and in the com- 
pany of which he is now vice-president and treasurer. “The 
only remedy that he could see, after several years of unsuc- 
cessful effort toward bringing his colleagues in the industry 
to a voluntary agreement, was that of a federal law limiting 
the hours of labor in the continuous industries to three shifts 
of eight hours each, instead of two shifts of twelve hours. 
Mr. Dickson’s presentation of the need for such a law was 
practically conclusive. The details of the proposed bill were 
submitted and discussed by the writer of this report. John 
A. Fitch, of the SuRVEY magazine, who is the leading inves- 
tigator on the subject, and who represented the American 
section at the international conference on continuous industries 
at London in 1912, showed the origin and progress of the 
one-day-rest-in-seven movement. 

The extensive interest of the associations in the field of 
agricultural economics and sociology was shown by the many 
topics discussed under this head. “The matter was thrown 
open by President George E. Vincent, of the Sociological 
Society. Either a nation of small farmers doing their own 
work, absentee farmers leaving the work to tenants, or large 
farmers with hired laborers, are the alternatives in this coun- 
try for future agricultural development. Professor Ely, of 
Wisconsin, shattered some of the traditional economic theory 
of land and rent. He proposed a classification of land and 
cooperative studying of the actual facts, preparatory to pro- 
grams of legislation. So prominent was this subject of rural 
economics and sociology, and so numerous have become the 
students of the subject, that the association resolved to provide 
an organization for the investigation of land colonization in 
all its aspects. 

But the most striking event of the sessions was the proposal 
of Professor Sprague, of Harvard University, that modern 
nations finance their wars by immense income taxes; by taxes 
on luxuries instead of loans and huge debt-burdens on future 
generations. Supported by his thorough economic analysis 
and by the evident justice of commandeering wealth when we 
proceed to conscript labor, Sprague’s proposal won very gen- 
eral assent. 


The Schoolmaster 


Dedicated to Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Erasmus 
High School, Brooklyn. Died December 19, 1916 


By Florence Ripley Mastin 


E who ever love thee see thee stand 
At every shadowy turning of the Hall, 
Smiling as a thousand footsteps fall 


Upon thy ear. 


Has held such court as thine. 
Has brought Truth’s benediction. 


No king of any land 


Thy gracious hand 
At thy call 


The feet of youth have scaled the shining wall 


Of dreams. 


Flaming they went at thy command. 


There is a wind among the stately trees. 
Along the quad the music breaks and dies. 
Another year is drawing to its close— 
Yet, as the sunset deepens into rose, 
The night comes down with starry memories, * 
And in the purple east thy sun will rise. 


In the Service of the State 
By John H. Finley 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


HEN I came to take the headship of a school 

in New York city I employed a physical training 

teacher to spend several hours with me every 

week in helping me to get, in the minimum time, 
the exercise I needed for doing my work. Before long I be- 
came aware that the boys in the school—two thousand or 
more in number—had themselves no instruction or training 
whatever as to health or the care of their bodies, nor even 
five minutes a day of systematic exercise in the school. ‘This 
made me so uncomfortable that I arranged to have my teacher 
give to the boys as much time as he was accustomed to give 
to me. A few pieces of apparatus were gathered, the free 
use of an abandoned armory was had, and as many boys as 
could be cared for were given some training. 

In that institution—the College of the City of New York, 
maintained wholly at municipal expense—there is now a most 
efficiently organized department of physical training and 
hygiene, and every student is required before graduating not 
only to undergo frequent medical examination, but also to 
take courses intended to promote health and bodily as well 
as moral discipline. 

This splendid provision did not grow out of the meager 
exercises of my ‘own initiative, but it followed closely after 
them and illustrates what has been recently done by the city 
for thousands of its boys, not only in its college, but in scores 
of elementary and high schools. I refer to this particular 
provision because since coming into the commissionership of 
education for the state I have said again and again that I 
wished something like this in kind could be done for all the 
boys and girls in the state, both in the country and city, and 
especially in the country, where it is erroneously assumed there 
is no need for such systematic instruction or training. 

And now, that which was my first desire for all the boys 
and girls—the desire for their health and happiness as they 
undergo the mental and moral training which the state deems 
essential to its life—has with unexpected quickness been put 
into the general law of the state. By an almost unanimous 
vote of both branches of the legislature and upon the recom- 
mendation and approval of the governor, the state, in an act 
requiring just such provision, has given expression to its con- 
cern for the physical well-being of every child within its 
borders, native-born or alien. It remains only to give that 
desire and purpose, now expressed in law, its full and uni- 
versal effect. The boy of sore eyes and face whom I found 
one winter morning in the snows of a mountain valley may 
have at least as much attention as the alien boy or girl in a 
congested block in New York city. 

It is necessary here to make clear the purpose and scope 
of two acts, passed by the New York legislature in 1915, 
which are generally confounded. 

(1) ‘There is, first of all, this act requiring the physical 
training of all boys and girls eight years of age or older in 
all the schools of the state, public and private. It is manda- 
tory upon the districts of whatever size, villages and cities, to 


make provision for this training; the state undertakes to con-" 


tribute half the amount of the salaries of the special teachers 
or supervisors required for such tuition. The courses of train- 
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ing are to be prescribed by the Board of Regents, and to 
given under the supervision of the above authorities. 

(2) A second act provides for such military training as | 
the Military Training Commission may prescribe (not to ex | 
ceed 3 hours per week) for all boys between the ages of 16) | 
and 19 who are “not lawfully and regularly at work.” T | 
training is to be given under the supervision of the Militaryy 
Training Commission and not under that of school authorities: : 
or within school hours. Summer training camps are to bei 
established for boys of these ages, attendance upon which is» 
voluntary. 

There is one, and only one, bond of connection between: 
the two acts. That bond is the Military Training Commis- 
sion, created by the second act, but required also to make. 
recommendations to the Regents of the State University as) 
to courses in physical training to be prescribed under the first-- ! 
named act. ‘The regents may or may not accept these recom- 
mendations. On the other hand, the Military Training Com- 
mission has authority to appoint a physical training inspector, 
with assistants, who may inspect such training in the schools 
and report upon it to the commission. ‘The fact that such 
a service has been required of such a commission intimates a. 
concern that the child shall be prepared, both in body and in 
social attitude, for whatever obligation one may be called upon 
to meet as a citizen. i 

The Military Training Commission consists of three mem- 
bers. The ex-officio head, Major-general John F. O’Ryan, 
has been in command of the New York state troops on the 
Mexican border most of the time since the creation of the 
commission. ‘The other members are George J. Fisher, the 
well known and capable secretary of the International Com- ; 
mittee, Young Men’s Christian Association, and myself. 

Of the program which the commission is to prescribe for 
military training, as provided in the second of the two acts, 
I am unable at present to speak, for the reason that it is still 
under consideration by the commission of which I am a mem- 
ber. This only I may say: that I accepted a place in the 
commission in the hope, first of having a part in determining 
the physical-training program, and second of reaching a pro- | 
gram of training beyond, which would give every boy a specific — 
activity for the expression of his “state-mindedness.” 

The commission has given its attention, first of all, to the 
physical-training program, which it prepared with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Storey, Dr. Crampton and others. This program 
was submitted to school superintendents throughout the state, 
and to men and women of highest authority in physical educa- 
tion, and, after modification in details to meet varying condi- 
tions in the state, was adopted and a syllabus was, upon like 
advice, prepared to give it practical application in the schools. 

This program, when fully in force, should give such basic 
health education as no other state, or country perhaps, has 
ever sought through law and public agency to provide. It is 
a program for strengthening the physical foundations in which 
our higher intellectual and spiritual curriculums are to find 
support. 

What it comprehends is set forth in the following state- 
ment, made at the time of its submission to the Board of 
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zents: It covers medical inspection, talks and recitations in 
“fisiene, and all forms of healthful physical exercise, such as 
ing-up drills, gymnastic exercises, supervised recreation, 
ranized play, athletics, and a great variety of individual 
reational activities. Under’ it health habits will be empha- 
ed; natural play will be fostered; refreshing, invigorating 
‘aj healthful exercise will neutralize the degenerative effects 
prolonged sedentary curriculum requirements; the educa- 
nal values of interesting play will be recognized and used; 
¢mes and play will serve as attractive sources of educational 
‘evelopment, promoting happiness, interest, sharper wits, 
¢edience, correct posture and bearing, alert response, respect 
ir rules, orderly conduct, courtesy, self-restraint, love of fair 
‘jay and a habit of playing fair, loyalty, honesty, a sense of 
“stice and duty, and a spirit of cooperation under leadership. 
__A feature of the program which is most promising in its 
i sibilities is one which must in large measure be postponed 
») another year: that of supervised recreation for which home 
“ad club activities may be exchanged. Not only will the 
oportunity come in the highest degree, through this super- 
“ised recreation, for developing those qualities which are most 
esirable in American men and women, but through it will 
ome also the opportunity of encouraging health activities in 
ie home and other centers of social life, and of bringing home 
nd school closer together. 
» I think of all this not as something added to our elementary 
nd secondary programs—though it will mean ultimately a 
onger school day, because it will include some of the play- 
lay—but as something on which all their disciplines must 
vest and in which they must be enveloped. 
I think of the series of prescribed exercises not chiefly as 
i means of physical development, important as that is, but as 
t medium through which the fundamental purpose and ideal 
f the school is to be most simply and effectively and univer- 
sally expressed and practically illustrated, namely, the purpose 
of helping the individual to a realization of his obligation to 
the society in which he lives and to readiness of spirit and body 
to meet that obligation in his daily life. On the state both 
‘the community and the nation depend in large measure for 
this early tuition, and it is gratifying that the state has taken 
‘the lead in this national educational service. 
| I find myself wishing that there were songs or civic and 
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patriotic rhythms, instead of numbers, to which these daily 
exercises could be performed—that the boys and girls could 
be made conscious that it is not for themselves alone that they 
go through these motions, but for themselves as happier, 
healthier, more efficient members of what the philosopher 
William James has called a “‘collectivity” (whether it be com- 
munity, city, state or country) superior in some respects to 
their individual selves. 

This is to be the supreme value of this program if it is 
rightly used—a program which is worth while as a health 
program, lengthening the lives of these millions of children 
as men and women, the state’s most precious asset; but it is 
to be worth more as a program: of moral discipline and of 
social and patriotic service. 

Speaking of this program, Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, said in a public address a few weeks ago: ‘“‘Above all, 
I look forward to higher health ideals, out of which all im- 
provement in human vitality must henceforth proceed. “These 
ideals will link health with patriotism. Our boys and girls, 
will, I hope, feel that in developing their manhood and woman- 
hood they are dedicating themselves to their country and to 
that broad humanity for which their country stands.” 

In an article which I wrote a few months ago, telling 
how, when the great war came on in Europe, men with 
whom I traveled went to certain places to find their uniforms 
in which they were to serve their country in its time of peril, 
I suggested that every man, every woman, should have an 
invisible uniform always ready in home, office, factory or 
public locker, to put on when he or she was called to perform 
a public service of any kind, great or small; and I added that 
the weaving of this uniform should be begun in childhood— 
that is, the preparation for such service should begin in the 
school days. I prepared this article for grown people, but in 
the midst of writing this preface a letter came telling how a 
group of children had translated its suggestion into their own 
language and in their summer camp play had shown this 
“magic uniform,” as it was called, in use in the home, in 
business, in society. If this idea can be translated into the 
every-day work and play of the boys and girls of this entire 
state, through the help of this program, it will give a civic 
asset even more valuable than the physical vigor and length- 
ened life of its children in manhood and womanhood. 


Children ws. a Great Machine 


| 
| Need of Reorganization in the New York City Public Schools 
By Eleanor Hope Johnson 


HEN the New York city Board of Aldermen re- 
cently struck from the municipal budget an item 
appropriating $10,000 for the salary of a business 
manager for the public schools, and reduced from 

$10, 000 to $5,000 the salary to be paid Supt. William Wirt, 
-of Gary, who is adapting a number of New York schools to 
the Gary plan, it again called attention to the increasing dif- 
ficulties that have attended the administering of New York 
city’s: public schools. ‘These difficulties are only too typical 
of educational administration throughout the country. 
| Mayor Mitchel vetoed the action of the aldermen and the 
original appropriations stand. Meanwhile the situation calls 
for clear discussion and the formulating, if possible, of a school 
. Policy that will lead New York city out of chaos. 


int al 


For some time public education in New York has been 
beset on all sides by criticism, advice and exhortation. Oppo- 
site opinions are held by those who from theory or practice are 
supposed to understand public school matters, while an effec- 
tive method of administering business affairs has not been 
discovered and a plan of reorganization satisfactory alike to 
schoolman and layman seems difficult either to adopt or to 
install. ‘To add to the confusion, there are many who feel 
that no plan of reorganization is necessary. 

There are two ways in which the public schools of a great 
city may be considered. One view of them is of an aggregate 
of immature human beings starting out on the road to poten- 
tially useful citizenship, and guided by adult individuals who 
have been appointed to help them toward that end. The other 
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view is of a great machine consisting partly of real estate, 
partly of salaried groups of persons, by means of which neces- 
sary education is given out to children. 

Both ‘these views are important. Both are wrong when one 
is held to the exclusion of the other. A very confusing situa- 
tion results when the persons who hold only the first view try 
to work with those who hold only the second. Worse than 
confusion ensues when, added to these two groups, are people 
connected with the administration of the schools in any capacity 
who think of them in neither of these accepted ways, but 
regard service in them as a means to personal prestige and 
aggrandizement. 


A Semi-Independent Body 


WHEN we look back for the beginnings of the present difficul- 
ties the causes stand out with reasonable clearness. A few years 
ago a new era dawned in the city’s government. Ability to 
administer municipal affairs became a reason for election to 
municipal office. The new Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, elected on a non-partisan and efficiency basis, attacked 
one abuse after another in the various city departments; men 
of whom the citizens could well be proud were gradually 
appointed to help in the municipal housecleaning and interest 
in the work of reconstruction grew steadily. 

It was soon found that the waste of city money had been 
constant and enormous, so that budget-making took a place of 
unusual importance. More strict accounting was essential, and 
volunteer agencies gladly offered the services of financial ex- 
perts to the board and the departments under its control, and 
these services were as gladly accepted. 

One department, thought by many to be the most important 
of all, the Department of Education, spending perhaps the 
largest amount of money of any city department, was alone 
not wholly under the control of the Board of Estimate. It 
held power from the state to demand a certain fixed payment 
from the city and to spend this as it deemed fit. Power also 
rested with the state to make rulings with regard to this de- 
partment which might easily be at variance with the will of 
those at its head, as well as of leading city officials. This 
department had suffered as had the others from wasteful, 
ignorant or dishonest city administrations, and now that the 
realization of a need for better things had come and house- 
cleaning was attempted here. Note the difficulties in the way. 

Besides holding this power from the state, which often only 
added to the confusion, the Department of Education was not 
headed, as were the other departments, by one man appointed 
by the mayor and responsible to him for the proper perform- 
ance of his duties. It was headed by forty-six unsalaried men 
and women, chosen by successive mayors for all sorts of rea- 
sons—geographical arrangement, religious preferences, friendly 
feeling, sometimes long association with the schools in a volun- 
teer capacity with or without a record of accomplishment. 
Presumably they were appointed on the theory that as inter- 
ested citizens they would in deliberative assembly determine 
the policies of the schools, leaving it to paid experts, elected by 
them, to determine methods and carry out these policies effec- 
tively. But where we should expect to find a pedagogical 
expert to attend to pedagogical requirements and a business 
expert to attend to financial adjustments, was a board of nine, 
called the Board of Superintendents, with a chairman at its 
head. Some special powers were delegated to this chairman 
(the city superintendent of schools), but his authority was in 
most questions shared by his associates, men appointed for_no 
special acquaintance with any one division of the subject, but 
because of a general knowledge and a more or less varied 
experience in school work. 
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To add to this complexity, the board of forty-six had 
it could not deliberate successfully, partly because of 
bers and partly because few of its members had been 
with any reference to their wisdom and ability in council, 
therefore had divided itself into a large number of committ 
on all sorts of school subjects and was deciding, or at 
discussing, questions of minute detail regarding textboo 
buildings, teachers, janitors and many other such subjec) 
At the same time, members of the group of paid experts we | 
assigned to various similar subjects, not in the least beca 
they were specialists along those lines; and a third group 
persons was employed to head various bureaus and depa’ 
ments dealing with many of the subjects which were alrea 
being considered by committees of the unpaid officials and 
single members of the supervisory staff. 

We cannot be surprised, therefore, that under these conv) 
tions budget-making, to mention only one phase of school 2 
ministration, was an unemployed science, nor that distrust a’) 
dislike of each other grew apace in the minds of the Depa: 
ment of Education and the Board of Estimate. The fricti’) 
that developed was pleasant to no one and soon became) 
source of positive harm to the schools. Added to this came tt 
activities of financial experts quite unable to take any but ti 

“machine” view of the schools, and of a few persons wi 
aim was mainly one of personal gain. 

In these ways, then, the present situation arose. The Boas 
of Estimate in its righteous zeal for better business manag, 
ment regards the school system as the educational machine ~ 
the city—as indeed it is—and wishes to mold it to that er 
to all intents and purposes disregarding the more hum» 
aspects. The Department of Education thinks of numbe| 
of children and numbers of teachers, as indeed it shoul 
disregarding, however, the more businesslike view or bei | 
temperamentally unable to take it. The self-seekers, thou), 
comparatively few in number, have been high in office ai) 
much in the public eye, and personal relations and reactio. 
have most influenced them. And now the public, a bit sle 
it would seem, is at last aroused but does not in the least kno, | 
where it stands. | 


Poor Accounting and Worse Economies 


At THE hearing on the first educational budget under t) 
present administration, city officials warned the school autho. | 
ties that retrenchments must be made and a stricter accountit | 
rendered. A year rolled by and the time to discuss the ne) 
budget came. Nothing had been done. The Board of Educativ 
demanded a larger sum than the year before on the plea of su 
disaster to the schools if it were not granted. The Board | 
Estimate refused, on the ground that its just and reasonak| 
requirements had not been complied with, but promised fu | 
ther appropriations if plans of reorganization approved by })| 
own experts were adopted—never a conciliatory procedure, 1 
matter how justified. : 
Further recriminations ensued, with pleas from bo! 
teachers and parents to city officials not to destroy the schoo”! 
Instead of rendering wasteful departments more efficient, © 
efforts to curtail certain activities, desirable in prosperity by| 
not necessary to the fundamental work of the schools, a ma 
frenzy of saving seized the whole department. With an appa’ 
ent unanimity, amazing to interested outsiders, they began 4) 
lop off wherever any development toward a juster adaptation 
the system to the weakest among its pupils stood out from tl 
general uniformity, and, worst of all, they appeared to be tar» 
pering with the foundations rather than taking from the toy 
Kindergartens, classes for backward children and for the u: 
tutored immigrant, vacation schools and the proper assigy’ 
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nt and number of teachers in the lower grades were the 
st activities to suffer. 
If the public-school system does not provide all the children 
‘the city who are able to learn, even the weakest and slowest 
| these, with a full elementary school education, no other 
eacy will. If the public school does not accomplish this 
‘ectively for pupils of elementary school age, much of the 
ork it attempts to do for them later in their course will be 
asted. It would be a great satisfaction to see a budget made 
it along these lines in times of necessary retrenchment. No 
hiding principle such as that, or any other, was apparent, 
pwever, in the work of the Board of Education on its own 
idget; as with budget-making, so with plans for school reor- 
anization along various lines. Power to change old policies 
> id adopt new ones has been sadly lacking. 
| During the last two years the personnel of the Board of 
iducation has slowly changed and it has adopted a more pro- 
Y ressive attitude. It cannot wholly control the situation, how- 
er, because of its complexities and the reactionary element 
vithin the department. Business efficiency, too, is seem- 
igly impossible. The suggestion has therefore been made 
y the Board of Estimate that a new office be created— 
What of business manager or executive officer of the De- 
vartment of Education—and the suggestion has commended 


elf to the majority of the board itself. It is difficult 
understand the objections to this. The Department 
/f Education conducts an enormous business. Such an 


fiicer would save his salary many times over by prevent- 
ng duplication, doing away with extravagant delays and 
nding out and eliminating waste. No one who knows the 


AST April a brutal murder occurred in Rawlins, Wyo. 
The jailer of the county jail was killed by a young 
fellow, James Howell by name, confined in the jail 
f for a misdemeanor. The murder was committed 
ander suggestion from two fellow prisoners who had practi- 
‘cally hypnotized Howell into submission to their wills. They 
had instructed Howell to seize the jailer’s keys and open the 
Way to freedom. Howell, however, proved inadequate in the 
¢tisis. The act of striking the jailer blotted from his mind, 
apparently, the reason for the act. He was found after the 
‘rime running animal-like over the top of the cage in his cell. 
~ Howell had neither friend nor relative interested in him, 
$0 the court appointed an attorney to take charge of the case. 
‘From the first this attorney was baffled by the boy’s seeming 
indifference and apparent inability to comprehend his situa- 
tion. He would give little information about himself, less 
and less as time went on. Mostly he answered a question 
ith “I dunno,” or “First one thing, then another.” He was 
cither feigning loss of memory, or had actually forgotten all 
he circumstances of the murder, even those that might have 
been utilized in his own defense. Interviews became more and 
1ore unsatisfactory until finally his attorney was convinced 
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school system can deny for a moment that all these evils exist. 

In past controversies the sympathy of the citizens has’ been 
with the schools, which need it sadly. But as a rule the Board 
of Estimate is blamed for cutting down appropriations. Dif- 
ferent groups have different admonitions to give and advice 
to offer, and confusion has reigned in their councils. In the 
present situation the public, because it is ignorant of the neces- 
sity for such a position, feels that the expenditure of $10,000 
for a business manager may not be justified. Undoubtedly 
reorganization is the greatest need, but a business manager is 
certainly essential to efficiency under present conditions. In 
the last analysis, are not the citizens of New York themselves 
to blame for the whole confused situation in that they have 
permitted an important department of their city government 
to become and to continue so unwieldy that by reason of its 
topheavy nature it is quite unable to perform its task in any 
proper fashion? And is not the fundamental difficulty that 
of a faulty organization of the whole department rather than 
financial inefficiency or the lack of a progressive attitude 
toward education? 

Better working conditions certainly exist at present between 
those groups of officials whose views of the schools naturally 
differ. A more progressive attitude is in the ascendancy. But 
no matter how wise and able some people in the service of the 
schools may be, it is hard to believe that a real improvement 
can come about without a radical change in the machine itself, 
and a more permanent readjustment of the powers of the 
educational and financial authorities of the city instead of one 
which appears to depend for any measure of success upon a 
fortunate personnel. 


Mental Examination in Open Court 


How the Binet Tests, Given by a Psychologist in Presence of 
Judge and Jury, Saved a Man from Hanging in Wyoming 


By June E. Downey 


LARAMIE, WYO. 


of Howell’s mental unsoundness and had two examinations 
conducted, one by a physician, a general practitioner special- 
izing in nervous diseases, the second by the psychologist at 
the state university, the writer of this report. 

Physician and psychologist agreed that the case was one 
of insanity, the particular form being dementia precox, a dis- 
ease characterized by disorientation, loss of memory and 
mental deterioration, so that at certain stages it simulates the 
condition of imbecility. 

Up to this point the case had been conducted on orthodox 
lines. It is fortunately no new thing for the psychologist to 
be called as an expert witness concerning the mental status 
of the principal in a court case. Still more fortunately is it 
true that in our most progressive states the testing of court 
cases by physician and psychologist is fast becoming recognized 
as the standard method of procedure, and that in many in- 
stances the recommendation of psychologist and physician is 
final. Obviously, the examination should be a part of the 
regular procedure rather than instigated by the county attor- 
ney or the attorney for the defense. 

In the present instance, however, an interesting variation 
was introduced in that Howell’s attorney, Will McMurray, 
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of Laramie, conceived the notion of having a psychological ex- 
amination conducted in the very presence of judge and jury. 
Mr. McMurray had been present at the cell examination. 
Up to that time he had wanted the psychologist’s opinion as 
that of an expert; after that, he wanted the examination itself 
to form part of the evidence. His plea was successful—first, 
that there be a sanity inquisition without complication by 
other factors, and second, that the examination be made in 
the presence of the jury. At every point Judge V. J. Tidball 
cooperated with him in the interest of a scientific procedure. 

For the first time, therefore (so far as the writer’s knowl- 
edge goes), a psychological examination according to the 
standardized methods of the laboratory was conducted in open 
court. Here was an opportunity that any psychologist would 
welcome with extended hands—the opportunity to open the 
eyes of the public in a dramatic way to the contribution psy- 
chology may make to the intimate understanding of a fellow 
creature. 


Making the Jury Understand 


Tue case required careful presentation if the jurymen were 
to catch the points at issue. Howell, it will be recalled, was 
suffering from a form of disease that induced a lethargic con- 
dition and a general passivity of attention. : These made it 
impossible for him to comprehend a long question. ‘To over- 
come his apathy it was necessary to attract his interest through 
voice, manner and personal encouragement; to get him to 
answer in return it was necessary to remember that he could 
hold in mind only eight or ten words, and that the long poly- 
syllabic phrases, thundered at him by the lawyers, passed com- 
pletely over his head and left him dazed. He could compre- 
hend only as a child comprehends. 

Essential to success, also, was the need of getting him in 
some way to respond to the examination, since the opposition 
would urge that sheer negativity and silence could be explained 
as wilful obstinacy or skilful shamming. 

So definite was Howell’s mental deterioration that it was 
possible by use of the now famous Binet tests to exhibit defi- 
nitely the symptoms of a mind diseased, living in a confusion 
of time and space that no brutal insistence of the opposition 
could pierce. It was indeed fortunate that the nature of the 
disease was such as to permit the employment of the Binet 
tests, which, although designed for determining the mental 
level of the normal child and of the feebleminded of all ages, 
have also proved valuable in locating specific mental defects 
in certain forms of insanity. Where a fall in the mental level 
is an outcome of the disease they are especially valuable. 
Record blanks for scoring Howell’s answers were supplied 
to judge and jury and throughout the questioning Judge 
Tidball kept his score with accuracy and interest. 

Imagine the attentiveness of jury and spectators as the 
questioning began with the tests .for the three-year-old child. 
I realized that this beginning might make the whole affair 
seem absurd, since the normal adult, and even the child of 
eight or nine, finds these questions ludicrously simple; but 
Howell answered with the naiveté of a very small child. He 
pointed with perfect solemnity to his eyes, nose and mouth, 
and repeated after me, “It rains, I am hungry.” 

One question asked the four-year-old is whether he is a 
little boy or girl. For Howell I varied the question a trifle, 
asking whether he was a man or a woman. ‘To my surprise 
the answer came hesitatingly, “I dunno; I ain’t thought much 
about it,” at which a ripple of excitement passed over the 
courtroom. Later I put the question in the usual form and 
Howell answered, “Boy.” 

The child of seven or eight years is able to repeat five digits, 
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but Howell was unable to give more than three, the digi 
span of the four-year-old child. Again and again he tried t 
retain four digits; he would name them on his fingers as 
little child might have done, but always in reproducing th 
he found that when he reached the fourth finger his bird 
flown. a 

One of the Binet tests exhibits the capacity of a child 
comprehend what should be done in a given situation. Ask 
what he ought to do if he were going somewhere and 
missed his train, Howell said, “I’d run,” and he insisted’ 
he could run any distance. He would also run if he ha 
broken something that didn’t belong to him, or if someo 
should ask him his opinion of a person whom he knew onl 
a little. Another test involves seeing an absurdity in a state: 
ment. For example, you ask the eleven-year-old child to poim’ 
out what’s wrong in the statement: “I have three brothers— 
Paul, Ernest and myself.” ‘The average child retorts, “H’ 
says he’s his own brother!” In the cell examination Howel) 
answered, “He didn’t say how many sisters he had”; in th) 
court examination he answered, ““That’s all right!” | 

It was the same throughout the examination. Shown © 
picture of a man presumably in prison and looking wistful 
out of the window, Howell manifested not a flicker of em 
tional interest. He merely enumerated a few objects that hi 
saw and, because the foreground was light, spoke of “Heap) 
snow,” with no consciousness of the fact that the scene wa) 
indoors. i 

The effect of the examination was to demonstrate conch 
sively that Howell’s mental age was that of a child betweer) 
six and seven years of age. Only an expert psychologist coule 
have “faked” answers so consistently characteristic of a giver 
mental level. Fortunately, as one factor making court ex® 
amination possible, Howell’s narrowed attention gave a 
access to distraction by the presence of spectators. 

The verdict was “insanity,” first, ballot, and to this . 
psychological examination undoubtedly contributed. ‘Thi 
verdict was achieved in spite of the strongest prejudice in the 
community, and the accepted notion that the man was sham: 
ming, an opinion supported by the testimony of the physicians 
who had been called by the opposition. So completely haé 
these physicians been obsessed by the notion of “shamming” 
that they had ‘contented themselves with superficial examina- 
tions, which could not withstand the searching cross-question- 
ing of Howell’s attorney. It is a popular notion that mania 
is the one and only form of insanity. Howell was suffering 
from a disease very different; and it was curious to find physi- 
cians succumbing to the popular notion and labeling the bag 
sane because of the absence of signs of acute mania. 


Criminal Acts—Not Criminals 


Apart from the intrinsic interest in the case itself, and one’s 
sense of justice that revolts at any brutality of method that 
might lead to hanging a brain-sick man, the case is worthy of 
remark for two other reasons. In the first place, we must 
welcome every innovation in the direction of bringing into 
court not the expert witness only, but the scientific evidence 
upon which he bases a positive opinion. Secondly, any en- 
lightenment of the public as to the need of intimate investiga- 
tion of the life and mind of the so-called criminal should be 
welcomed. More and more we realize that there are criminal 
acts but no criminals, and that society, if properly alive to the 
problem, could protect itself and the unfortunate man who 
may become a so-called criminal, by discovering him before he 
commits a crime and saving him, not from the consequences of 
his acts, but from his own inherent limitations in adjusting 
himself to a world growing daily more complex. 


SING SING LOSES A FRIEND 
OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


HE resignation of Calvin M. Der- 
rick, deputy warden of Sing Sing, 
which took effect December 31, is again 
causing friends of the self-government 
| Program inaugurated by Thomas Mott 
| Osborne to wonder what is to be the 
future of that reform under the new 
warden and the new state superintend- 
ent of prisons. 

Mr. Derrick went to Sing Sing last 
August to take charge of the self-gov- 
| erning activities of the inmates. He had 
successfully demonstrated this method of 
conducting a penal institution during 
his four years as head of the State Re- 
formatory for Boys at Ione, Cal. He was 
given a year’s leave of absence from that 
institution and went to New York at 
the request of Mr. Osborne, who turned 


: over_to Mr. Derrick his own salary as 


warden. When Mr. Osborne resigned 
in October, Mr. Derrick became acting 
warden and drew the warden’s salary 
from the state. The appointment of 
William H. Moyer as warden early in 
December created a new situation with 
respect to the status of Mr. Derrick. 

The reason for his resignation, as 
given out by both the state Department 
of Prisons and the warden’s office at 
Sing Sing and as published by the news- 
papers, was that Mr. Derrick had ac- 
cepted another position. ‘This is denied 
by Mr. Derrick, who said to THE 
SURVEY: 

“T was given to understand by my su- 
periors that the only relation in which I 
could continue my work at Sing Sing 
under Warden Moyer was that of ‘con- 
fidential clerk’ at a salary of $1,500. The 
law does not establish the position of 
deputy warden. I did not feel that I 
could afford to remain at Sing Sing as 
confidential clerk, unless the salary of 
that position were augmented, as was 
proposed, from outside sources. Since 
there was some question concerning the 
legality of such an arrangement, I asked 
for an opinion from the attorney-gen- 
eral. My superiors informed me that 
the attorney-general would not render 
an opinion on this point. At the same 
time I was urged to remain as confi- 


dential clerk and was assured that an 
adequate income would be in some way 


provided. It was suggested to me that 
I need not concern myself with the 
sources of this income, provided only 
that I got the money. In view of the 
doubtful legality of such an arrangement 
and the lack of any opinion thereon 
from the attorney-general, I felt that 
this was an impossible position in which 
to place myself, and therefore resigned.” 

Mr. Derrick had been promised a free 
hand in working out the principles and 
methods of self-government at Sing Sing. 
His departure leaves no one at the prison 
who has had experience with those prin- 
ciples elsewhere and removes the last 
avowed advocate of self-government 
from the prison administration. His 
place has been taken by John J. Mol- 
loy, formerly assistant confidential clerk. 
Meanwhile Mr. Derrick has been en- 
gaged by the Department of Corrections 
of New York city as a consulting expert 
on some of the problems facing the war- 
dens of city reformatories. He is still 
on leave of absence from Ione. 

The gravity of Mr. Derrick’s depar- 
ture is being interpreted by friends of 
the self-government program in the light 
of several paragraphs from Governor 
Whitman’s annual message to the legis- 
lature, transmitted January 3. Draw- 
ing upon his speech before the American 
Prison Congress last October, quoted in 
the Survey for December 16, 1916, Mr. 
Whitman said: 

“In swinging away from the brutal, 
it is not necessary to swing into the 
maudlin. It is possible to think of the 
rights of the prisoner without forgetting 
the rights of society. The essential fea- 
ture of any sound system of prison re- 
form is iron discipline. 

“This kind of prison reform is neces- 
sary, not only because it is right, but 
because it is better business. Common 
sense and decency dictate it. Rightly 
conceived and properly administered, 
prison reform is social insurance. Not 
the least drawback to intelligent progress 
has been the revulsion against well- 
meaning theorists who have tried to pro- 
ceed through sentiment instead of 
through system.” 


BOOM FOR SOCIAL INSUR- 
ANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


‘7 ASK you to consider carefully cer- 

tain forms of social insurance. I 
am strongly of the opinion that there is 
no form of social insurance that is more 
humane, sounder in principle, and that 
would confer a greater benefit upon 
large groups of our population and upon 
the commonwealth as a whole than 
health insurance.” 


With these words, uttered on January 
4 at almost the very opening of his in- 
augural address to the Massachusetts 
legislature, Governor Samuel W. Mc- 
Call issues a recommendation with which 
the old Bay State is now ringing. Re- 
viewing the grave burden of sickness, 
the heavy loss to employers, the misery 
to employes and their families, he points 
to the benefits in relief and prevention 
of disease secured in most European 
countries through compulsory health in- 
surance and recommends that the legis- 
lature “establish a compulsory system 
with a reasonable benefit during the pe- 
riod of sickness, and that the system be 
made to include members of the family, 
as is done in many of the German 
funds.” 

But Governor McCall does not stop 
here. An even more extended discus- 
sion of old-age pensions immediately 
follows. Modern industrial conditions 
require provision against invalidity and 
old age which most individual workers 
are unable to make. ‘The so-called “‘in- 
dustrial insurance,” under the manage- 
ment of private companies, is “loaded 
with an enormous charge for adminis- 
tration. This charge could be very 
largely done away with under a system 
of compulsory state insurance, and any 
profits of the business would be entirely 
saved to the insured.” In industrial 
insurance premiums (mostly as burial 
insurance) $12,251,000 was paid by the 
people of Massachusetts in 1915, says 
the governor, and only $4,094,000 came 
back to them in benefits. 

After comparing the contributory old- 
age pension systems of Great Britain 
and her colonies with the contributory 
system of Germany, Governor McCall 
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expresses himself as in favor of a pen- 
sion of about $65 per year, to be paid 
by the state and its subordinate govern- 
ments without contribution, to its de- 
serving citizens seventy or more years of 
age who do not have children able to 
support them nor an income of more than 
$200 a year, and who have been resi- 
dents of the commonwealth at least ten 
years. 

An active newspaper discussion has 
followed on the heels of the governor’s 
inaugural. The two great subjects of 
health insurance and old-age pensions 
are now officially before the people of 
Massachusetts. 


UNCERTAIN STATUS OF THE 
LABOR BILLS 


ESPITE the fact that hearings are 

going on at Washington before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on the proposal of President Wil- 
son to enact a law that would prohibit 
strikes on railroads pending investiga- 
tion, Chairman Adamson of the House 
Committee introduced a bill of his own 
last week which is practically identical 
with the Senate bill. It has an added 
feature of importance, however. It pro- 
vides that no railroad shall either require 
or permit its men to work over eight 
hours a day unless permitted’ to do so 
by an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Incomplete polls among members of 
Congress indicate that no measure for- 
bidding railway employes to quit work 
will secure a majority in either branch. 
From the White House come intimations 
that a measure merely requiring investi- 
gation of railroad industrial disputes, 
and publication of the findings, will be 
acceptable as a last resort in the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to prevent a walkout. 

Spokesmen for the railroad brother- 
hoods at Washington have suggested no 
substitute for the Adamson eight-hour 
law, in the event of that measure’s being 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. They anticipate another affirma- 
tive strike vote by the brotherhoods and 
rely upon this as their best weapon in 
dealing with the railroad companies if the 
law is found invalid. 

Government ownership and operation 
of the railroads, now said to be steadily 
gaining adherents in both Senate and 
House, is looked upon by the operatives 
with suspicion. They do not believe that 
Congress will give them a real voice in 
the management of industrial conditions 
in the industry such as they now consider 
is theirs through the power of their or- 
ganizations. 

Labor legislation reported during the 
past year by the House Committee on 
Labor will not come before the House 
during this session, except through the 
unlikely chance of suspension of the 
rules. ‘To suspend the rules in order to 
bring forward a bill requires a two-thirds 
vote. 
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Measures thus apparently sidetracked 
for the remainder .of the sixty-fourth 
Congress include the Nolan bill grant- 
ing a minimum wage of $3 a day to gov- 
ernment employes; the Casey bill appro- 
priating $42,000 for the establishment of 
an independent women’s division in the 
Department of Labor, and the London 
resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion and report on the subject of social 
insurance. 

Chairman David J. Lewis of the 
House Committee had expected to secure 
a vote on several measures. But the call 
of committees, taking place unexpectedly 
and when he was absent from the cham- 
ber, gave the floor to other committee 
chairmen who will retain it until March. 

While the women’s division bill is thus 
held up indefinitely in the House, it has 
been reported in seriously crippled form 
in the Senate. As brought from the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor by Senator Kenyon it allows only 
$24,900 in place of $42,000 for the first 


year. 


TO PROVIDE A HOSPITAL 
FOR LEPERS 


FEW days ago, a seller of oriental 

rugs in New Jersey was proven to 
have leprosy. The man has been in this 
country but two and a half years. So, 
detained in a “quiet room” of the hos- 
pital, he awaits deportation. 

The conviction forming in the minds 
of those acquainted with the facts, that 
leprosy is increasing slowly but steadily, 
2,000,000 lepers are to be found in the 
Far East, according to recent studies by 
Frederick L. Hoffman, of the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company. At least 
5,000 cases are believed ‘to exist in coun- 
tries under control of the United States. 
The disease has been found in eighteen 
states of the Union. 

In only three or four states is there 
adequate provision for the segregation 
and care of lepers. ‘Their interstate 
travel is not yet supervised by federal 
authorities, and they are hurriedly passed 
on from one state to another and avoided 
at every town. 

A bill (S. 4086) providing for a na- 
tional leprosarium was passed by the 
House at the last session of Congress. 
To avert the danger that in the rush of 
work at the present short session the 
bill may be overlooked in the Senate, 
efforts are being made to get unanimous 
consent for its consideration. The bill 
would transfer to the federal Public 
Health Service for a leper hospital any 
suitable military, naval or other reser- 
vation not in use, and would give the 
provision of equipment and care of pa- 
tients to the service, whose officers as- 
signed to duty at a leper post would 
receive additional payment. Apprehen- 
sion and detention of lepers is’ already 
provided for under various federal quar- 
antine acts. 
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The scientific as well as humanita 
value of such an institution as this 
been frequently emphasized during 
past two years since the agitation for a 
leprosarium was begun. - 

A relatively small amount of money 
is needed to carry out this plan. G 
erosity may be stimulated by the 
ample of a group of Siamese lepers, 
whose income is forty cents a week. 
Hearing that lepers in Persia were mt 


worse plight than themselves, they se 

first $8, then $10 and finally a special 
gift of $12 for relief. Perhaps their 
next donation will be to the American 


‘ 4 
leprosarium! 


THE DOVE OF PEACE AS A- 
CARRIER PIGEON . 


HE sly dove of peace has now for 

the third time escaped the British 
censor’s cage, and flown to America 
with messages of English longing for 
the end of the war. Bertrand Russell 
and Charles P. Trevelyan have already © 
smuggled in word [see the SuRvEY for 
December 9, 1916, and December 30, 
1916]. And recently Arthur Pon- 
sonby, M. P., member of the: Union 
of Democratic Control, and Charles 
Boden Buxton, brother of Noel Buxton, © 
M. P., and known as an English dip- 
lomat, have sent similar appeals for early 
peace to the American Neutral Confer- 
ence Committee. ry 


Both letters hint that some secret di- 
plomacy is unreasonably extending the 
war. 


“The government is not aiming at a 
reasonable peace,” says Mr. Buxton. “I 
do not profess to know the exact objects 
which they have in view. What I do 
know is that they must have other and — 
further objects in view than those which — 
the people of this country took up arms ~ 
to secure. One of them, indeed, they 
have openly announced. They have 
‘approved’ the resolutions of the Paris 
Economic Conference, which involve the — 
establishment of a commercial boycott 
against the Central Powers. To add 
this to our objects means to prolong the 
war long after it might otherwise have 
been ended. Beyond this we are kept in 
the dark. 


“The issue is now clearly raised be- 
tween the original, legitimate, defensive 
objects of the war, whose realization 
might lead to permanent peace, and the 
new, aggressive and partially concealed 
objects, which would lead to the per- 
petuation of war in the Europe of the 
future. 

“It is no longer for Belgium, France 
or Serbia that our sons and brothers 
are being called upon to fight. Bel- 
gium, France and Serbia might be freed 
tomorrow. It is for commercial boy- 
cott or territorial aggrandizement or a 
mere knock-out.” 


Mr. Ponsonby asks: “Are you sure 


he war is not going on because of se- 
ret agreements we have made with Rus- 
ia, with Italy and with France? What 
ire these agreements? Ought we to go 
bn fighting without knowing what we 
ue fighting for? 

“The only Powers that can stop this 
war are Great Britain and Germany. 
‘he Allies depend on us. Our finan- 
cial strength gives us a predominant 
position. Would it be a weakness on 
our part deliberately to take the lead 
land bring Europe back to Peace? It 
is a far greater weakness to go drifting 
‘on just for the sake of what is called 
‘winning the war,’ not knowing what 
‘winning means, not knowing what win- 
ning may cost us, only knowing how 
|little permanent gain ever comes from 
the mere triumph of force. 

“Force and violence cannot bring any 
| government to reason but only to tem- 
“porary submission. Force and violence 
‘cannot bring contentment to any peo- 
ple. Force and violence cannot create 
a peaceful Europe. Surely it is better 
for Great Britain to come forward as 
the champion of civilization than to con- 
tinue to be a participant in the most 
hideous barbarism the world has seen. 

“Liberty and justice are not the 
gift of any existing government. Mili- 
tarism and oppression are characteristic 
in varying degrees of them all. 

“What has been the effect of our 
attempting to crush German militarism 
by force of arms? 

“We have established militarism at 
home. We have deprived men of their 
liberty, punished men for their con- 
sciences, censored opinion and suppressed 
free speech. Mlilitarism can only be 
crushed by the people themselves in a 
country where a free democracy exists. 
_ We cannot free the German people by 
warfare, but we can enslave our own. 

“The war for liberty and justice has 
yet to come. It will be the war of 
united democracy against the stale tra- 
ditions of discredited governments— 
| not a war of people against peoples. It 
will be a war against bad conditions, 
against poverty, misery and ignorance. 
The real enemy is established inside 
every country. It is the spirit of 
tyranny, greed, materialism, intolerance 
and militarism. It is the unfair dis- 
tribution of wealth, the neglect of edu- 
cation, the idolization of riches. The 
- victims of that enemy are to be found in 
slums, in workhouses, in asylums and in 
prisons. Why not make ready to fight 
that enemy instead of wasting life and 
treasure in the slaughtering of men who 

are as anxious as you are to turn their 
attention to the real evils that surround 
them? 

“The longer you continue this Euro- 
pean conflict, the outcome of diplomatic 
intrigue and the product of the reckless 
ambition of governments, the longer 
will the real war be delayed. e 
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CRIPPLED MEN MAKING RAFFIA BASKETS AT CITY HOSPITAL 


SOMETHING TO DO—THE 
NEW MEDICINE 


HE most important addition to 
health-making in the past ten 
years has been the work cure,” said Dr. 
Frederic Brush, of the Burke Founda- 
tion, New York, recently. “The thera- 
peutic value of work for the majority 
of chronic and convalescent patients is 
becoming widely recognized. Earliest 
among the experiments was that by Dr. 
Philip King Brown at Arequipa Sana- 
torium [see the SUrRvEY for December 
7, 1912]. Recently extensive work has 
been begun in Massachusetts, where 
twelve of the training schools for nurses 
now offer courses in manual training. 
And recently, into the public hospitals 
and City Homes of the New York De- 
partment of Public Charities, an experi- 
mental plan has been introduced by a 


ce 
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committee on occupations, appointed by 
Commissioner John A. Kingsbury. This 
committee is undertaking to provide 
teachers of handicrafts in order to give 
a new chance for self-support and a re- 
turn of self-respect and hope to the sick 
and infirm. Of this committee’s work, 
Marion R. Taber, secretary, writes as 
follows: 

“Most of those who come to port at 
the City Homes regard it as a disgrace. 
‘They have fought to maintain themselves 
and have failed. Many look backward 
or else ‘just sit’ until someone can take 
them out. This is not necessary. One 
old woman who always sat by some gera- 
niums at the end of a corridor said to 
me: 


““T had lots of flowers, too, when my 
husband was a tobacconist on Broad- 
way. 

““T)o you tend these now?’ 
‘Oh, no; I might slop the water. 
attendant does it.’ 

“In the hospitals,” continues Miss 
Taber, ‘worry over the future or over 
some permanent physical defect may re- 
tard convalescence. “There is a moment 
when a teacher is needed. ‘This depres- 
sion was voiced by a little boy who had 
lost his right arm when he said to me, 
‘T can’t do anything, lady—I just can’t.’ 

“As far back as 1872 the visitors’ re- 
ports of the State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation record this same dreary idleness. 
To be sure, some work was always done 
by dependents, but these were hangers- 
on, and January 1, 1916, saw the last of 
such unpaid help. Eight years ago the 
New York City Visiting Committee sent 
a teacher of handicrafts to our City 
Homes, and her efforts were so success- 
ful that. the city now has three paid 
instructors. But these instructors alone 
cannot meet the need of the patients and 
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inmates of the Department of Public 
Charities, nearly 6,000 of whom are 
probably capable of occupation.” 

In 1913, Henry C. Wright, chairman 
of the committee appointed by the Board 
of Estimate to inquire into conditions in 
the charities and corrections departments, 
sent an investigator to visit large alms- 
houses all over the United States. At 
no place was there a pretense of em- 
ploying most of the almshouse inmates. 
They would employ the more vigorous, 
but fully 40 or 50 per cent were not 
occupied. A medical examination was 
then made of 500 inmates at the City 
Home on Blackwell’s Island, and 58.59 
per cent were found able to work; 
41.41 per cent were sick or infirm—z. e., 
bedridden. Many of these would, of 
course, be glad of something to do and 
should really be classed with the 60 per 
cent who would contribute to their own 
support. At Blackwell’s Island, at Flat- 
bush and also at the Farm Colony on 
Staten Island, much of the work is done 
by inmates; but it is not within the 
power of the superintendents at present 
to give work to all, nor to ascertain the 
strength and aptitude of the persons 
under their charge. 

Finally, last January, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Wright, certain members 
of the New York City Visiting Com- 
mittee who had been interested in im- 
proving prison-made goods, called a 
meeting for action. “he flood of testi- 
mony in behalf of occupational therapy 
was enough to float any new craft. 

Striking emphasis was given the new 
plan by a letter read at the meeting, 
written from abroad by a former pro- 
fessor. He says: “You preachers of the 
need of the re-education of dependents 
are wasting your time in America, where 
you have to spend a whole day in the 
endeavor to get the president of a college 
to admit a premise which is self-evident 
to every shopkeeper in Europe. No one 
here can look out of his window without 
seeing a dozen maimed men; he knows 
that his sons, his nephews and _his 
brothers are in the same condition, that 
he must help them, and that at any mo- 
ment his own house may fall. 

“He throws his arms up to heaven and 
cries in anguish, ‘My God! I am will- 
ing, but how can I support them all?’ 
That there is little use in ‘getting a man 
well,’ if he is to starve to death in a year 
or two, is perforce already generally ad- 
mitted. And that the sick man can, to 
his own therapeutic advantage, do far 
more than the medical profession has 
heretofore contended is undeniably 
proved.” 

It was said that “there are more de- 
pendents in the United States by several 
millions than there are today in Bel- 
gium.” 

Generous gifts from several donors 
have secured two teachers and one di- 
rector. These teachers will give their 
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first attention to the neurological pa- 
tients. Three classes have been formed 
among the nurses at Kings County Hos- 
pital, Cumberland Street Hospital and 
the City Hospital. A course is being 
given at Teachers’ College on occupa- 
tion for invalids. Volunteers from Pratt 
Institute and Teachers’ College, besides 
many private individuals, have offered 
their services. “The attempt, if success- 
fully carried through, will mean, it is 
believed, not only important preventive 
work, but an economic gain to the city. 


ENGLISH GARDENING IN 
WAR TIME 


AKE my own case,” writes an 

English clerk. “I don’t have meat 
more than three or four times a week 
now, whereas formerly I used to have 
it twice a day. Some men are certainly 
getting very high wages in many cases. 
But I should say that on the whole the 
standard of life of the workers has 
lowered considerably.” He then states 
a number of reasons which are well 
known and proceeds: 

“You will know much more about 
the influence of allotments and gardens 
than I do. But I can say from experi- 
ence that they have been a greater boon 
to workers since the higher prices rule 
than ever before. From my own gar- 
den, which does not take up more than 
an hour or so of my time each week, I 
never have to buy any vegetables except 
potatoes. I was speaking only a few 
days ago to a railway worker who has 
two of these lots. (They are about a 
fourteenth of an acre each.) He can- 
didly said that he would have been in 
the workhouse had it not been for the 
food he was able to grow himself. I 
have been on the lookout for an allot- 
ment for a worker for some months but 
have not been able to get one. Even 
where men have been called up for 
service, either a friend or wife has kept 
the allotment on for him, and there is 
no likelihood of any becoming vacant.” 

“Tt is surprising,” a German garden 
expert (A. Steffen, editor“@f-the Prak- 
tische Ratgeber) wrote a few years ago 
after a trip to England, “that English 
workpeople grow hardly anything but 
flowers. In our little gardens and back- 
yards people mostly grow fruit and 
vegetables. I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the social significance of these 
gardens. . . . Even in Blackley, a sub- 
urb of Manchester, climbing plants and 
flowers relieve the depressing uniformity 
of the rows of small houses.” 

As a reason for this difference be- 
tween the practical German gardener 
and the flower-growing Englishman, 
Mr. Steffen discovered that the latter 
was tackling all his outdoor pursuits, 
including gardening, in a sporting spirit. 
By specializing he succeeds in growing 
for exhibition sweet peas, roses, asters, 
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daffodils, of which any professional gar 
dener might be proud. 

But the visitor commonly notices onk 
the little front gardens in an Eng 
suburb, which are devoted to flow 
growing. In addition, most cities have, 
considerable areas cultivated by ind 
trial workers in what our correspondent) 
describes as “allotments” which, owned) 
by the city and sometimes devoted per-)) 
manently to this purpose, are rather E | 
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than “vacant lot” gardens. ‘They are 
not rented anew each spring, but tenancy 
is continuous so long as the weekly or | 
monthly rent is paid. Since in England’ 
gardening is possible most of the year, 
and even during the winter it is possible 
to leave cabbages, celery and sprouts in 
the ground to cut as needed, tenants are 
willing to pay rent all the year round 
and, in some cases, to vest comparatively 
large sums in manures and frames. 

These allotments at all times, and 
more especially during the present time | 
of high prices, are of real economic | 
benefit to small wage earners. They | 
are so greatly appreciated that in the 
larger cities where land values are high 
it is impossible for the city government — 
to provide enough of them. Even 
where the municipal effort is amplified — 
by philanthropic provision of vacant ~ 
lots, there are normally many times more 
applicants than available lots. 

There is not, as a rule, an organized ~ 
effort to teach the best gardening meth- © 
ods, though one or two agricultural col- 
leges—notably Leeds—render such serv- — 
ices in neighboring cities. But there is 
much friendly mutual help, and those ~ 
who have never handled a spade learn 


-in a surprisingly short time to grow 


enough vegetables for their own table. | 
In a typical instance, the average yield 
over a period of three years, valued at — 
the lowest retail prices current, aver-— 
aged 20 cents a week per allotment of © 
one-fourteenth of an acre. But in in-— 
dividual instances the returns are 

higher. The value to the family of 

vegetables freshly gathered from the 
ground is more than their retail price. 

In the case of men normally engaged in 

factories, «warehouses and offices, the 

recreational value of the open-air occu- 

pation of gardening is also an economic 

asset. 

Since the outbreak of the war, many 
of the gardens attached to small houses 
have been dug over and planted with 
potatoes and vegetables. Prize-winning 
flower roots and bulbs have been ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to make room for food. 
In rural and suburban communities 
school gardening has been taken up with 
added vigor. Even in the absence of 
men, yields often have been increased 
and, what is equally important, have 
been gathered and stored more econom- 
ically than before. 

The provision of garden allotments 
both for rural and urban workpeople 
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was an important item in Lloyd George’s 
ante-war land program. The new presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, Mr. 
Prothero, once a fierce opponent of radi- 
cal land reform, agrees with the prime 
minister on this part of his program. We 
shall, therefore, expect to hear shortly 
of legislation in Great Britain extending 
the financial provision of state and cities 
for the purchase of land to be devoted 
to allotments. 


OLD AGE INSURANCE FROM 
THE BOTTOM SIDE 


HE members of the Home Workers 

Union of the Hudson Guild, New 
York city, had listened attentively to the 
exposition of a contributory old-age in- 
surance scheme. At the end of the ad- 
dress a discussion was called for. 

Mrs. Haley was the first to respond. 
She rose with difficulty. Spending the 
greater part of every day on one’s knees 
scrubbing is not conducive to agility. 

“T don’t suppose there’s one of us 
here,” Mrs. Haley said, “but what’s had 
spells of wondering what’s going to hap- 
pen to us when we get too old to work 
any more. Now this insurance plan, so 
far as I can make it out, seems to be a 
mighty good thing for most men and a 
mighty poor one for most women. Men 
that’s working steady won’t have any 
trouble, as their part of the insurance 
will be paid regularly by their employer 
out of their wages. And some women 
will be fixed the same way. But how 
about women that goes out by the day 
and has maybe four or five different em- 
ployers every week? How about us? 
This insurance don’t seem to give any 
plan for getting us a share. Don’t we 
get old too? And won’t we need the 
money as bad as the others?” 

“Anyhow we're after makin’ some- 
thing as long as we can keep goin’,” put 
in Mrs. Murphy, “and there’ll maybe 
be some way for us that’s earnin’ to get 
in on the insurance even if our employ- 
ment ain’t regular. But what’s to be- 
come of the woman that stays at home 
and takes care of the house and raises the 
‘children? It seems to me she’s the worst 
off of all of us. Maybe her husband 
will get some insurance if he lives long 
enough, but like as not it won't be 
enough for both of them, and why isn’t 
her work as deservin’ of a reward as his? 
‘Goodness knows it ain’t any easier.” 

“Folks with families has their chil- 
dren to depend on,” suggested Mary 
Mulligan. 

“T’ve had ten children,” said Mrs. 
Harrigan, “and I’ve got them all pretty 
well raised. There ain’t one of them 
that would refuse me a home when I get 
too old to do for myself, but some of 
them has families of their own already 
and all of them will probably have about 
as much as they can do to look out for 
themselves and their children. I’ve al- 
ways felt so far that I was earnin’ my 
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way even if I wasn’t getting paid for it 
and I don’t like the idea of getting to be 
a burden to anyone.” 

“Tt’s straight old-age pensions like 
army men gets and not insurance that 
we're needin’ in my opinion,” said Mrs. 
Mulligan. ; 

“And I can tell you, ladies,” added 
Mrs. Murphy impressively, “that we 
won’t be after gettin’ any of it until we 
have the vote.” 


MERGING SOCIAL AGENCIES 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


HE beginning of 1917 sees the 

adoption of several new and inter- 
esting amalgamations of the many kinds 
of social work now carried on in the 
special interest of children in Philadel- 
phia. Formerly there was a Child La- 
bor Association, a Public Education As- 
sociation and a Child Federation. The 
titles of the first two sufficiently describe 
their work. ‘The third interested itself 
primarily in public health work with 
children, and while the reduction of the 
infant mortality rate was its chief con- 
cern, it did not confine its activities ex- 
clusively to baby-saving. 

Of these three societies, the first two 
effected a coalition a few years ago under 
the name of Public Education and Child 
Labor Association. In 1917 this associa- 
tion is to experiment with a consolidation 
with the Child Federation. It is definite- 
ly understood that the arrangement is 
tentative, the effective agreement to be 
renewed at the end of the year if it 
proves mutually satisfactory. Meanwhile 
the more inclusive name of Child Federa- 
tion will serve for both. Each organiza- 
tion retains its own executive head, Al- 
bert Cross for the Child Federation and 
B. M. Watson for the Public Education 
and Child Labor Association, and each 


organization has definite and approxi- 


mately equal representation on the ex- 
ecutive committee and the staff of offi- 
cers. 

The immediate aim of this consolida- 
tion is the reduction of overhead charges. 
It is estimated that a direct saving of 
$3,000 a year will result at once and 
that there will be other savings. It is 
expected that a closer coordination of the 
work \ of these associations will bring 
forth proportionately larger results. 

The Municipal Court of Philadelphia 
is also consolidating certain of its hith- 
erto separate departments. It began 
three years ago with five courts, as fol- 
lows: one criminal, two civil, one domes- 
tic relations and one juvenile. Since 
then it has added a court for misdemean- 
ants. Social investigation and probation 
work has been done with all but the civil 
cases. Of the personnel of the court— 
some 270 in number—a hundred are pro- 
bation officers. “These had been divided 
into two groups: those working in the 
domestic relations, criminal and misde- 
meanant courts were under a “supervisor 
of probation officers,” those working in 
the juvenile court were under a “chief 
probation officer.” Both officers were 
directly responsible to the president 
judge of the court. The supervisor re- 
ceived a salary of $2,500, the chief pro- 
bation officer $3,000. On the resigna- 
tion of the latter, Thomas G. Parris, the 
former, Jane Deeter Rippin, was pro- 
moted by President Judge Charles L. 
Brown to the new position of chief pro- 
bation officer at $5,000, and the two 
groups of probation officers came under 
one head. 

While no detailed plan of reorganiza- 
tion has been announced, it is under- 
stood that the Juvenile Court will thus 
be brought into closer relation with the 
other branches, and a “family court” 
will be evolved in the course of time. 
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URBAN LAND RECLAMATION 
FOR ST. LOUIS 


ITIZENS of St. Louis have become 

restless of late because other indus- 
trial centers on the Mississippi have 
grown more rapidly. St. Louis, expand- 
ing like most cities without plan and 
order, has reached the inevitable phase 
in urban development when it no longer 
competes successfully with smaller com- 
munities in the offer of attractive, cheap 
and accessible sites for factories and 
homes. 

Yet, with a special effort, directed by 
intelligent planning, it is possible to 
overcome any temporary handicaps. Nor 
is the effort required so very great. This 
is clearly shown in a report issued by the 
City Plan Commission on the valley of 
the Des Peres, a small tributary of the 


Mississippi. Here, within the city limits, - 


is an area of nearly a thousand acres, 
now rendered useless by occasional floods 
and by repulsive odors from sewage 
which this stream carries and at times 
distributes over the adjacent lands. 
Such an area is not only a dead loss to 
the city, so far as taxable value is con- 
cerned, but it depreciates the advantages 
of the city as a whole. The economic 
loss from leaving this acreage unused and 
a nuisance must, capitalized, amount to 
a huge sum. ‘To reclaim it by building 
a storm-water channel, closed sewers, 
and other works, according to the com- 
mission’s report, will cost less than 
$6,000,000. 

But mere reclamation in a modern 
city is not enough to make land avail- 
able for the greatest utility of which it 
is capable. “There must be a careful plan 
of transit connections to give access to 
every part of it, and there must be pro- 
vided amenities for industrial and do- 
mestic life. The fact which distin- 
guishes the River Des Peres plan from 
many other city plans for land reclama- 
tion is its clear realization of the com- 
plex needs of modern urban development. 
At an added expenditure of a little over 
$2,000,000, the commission proposes to 
construct a double-tracked industrial 
railroad, a semi-circular driveway con- 
necting the main arteries—and inciden- 
tally offering a view of interesting 
scenery—and a viaduct giving direct ac- 
cess from the area to the largest park on 
that side of the city. 

Equally important are those parts of 
the plan which cost nothing but foresight 
and the services of a city planning staff, 
namely, the careful subdivision of the 
area into residential and manufacturing 
zones, the drafting of regulations which 
will preserve the character of both, and 
a preliminary planning of the main 
streets on lines which will make them 
satisfactory trafhic-bearers and distribu- 
tors when the area is completely devel- 
oped. The saving in subsequent street 
widenings and re-planning alone which 
will result from the adoption now of a 
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street plan calculated to. meet future 
needs will represent an economy, judging 
from the experience of nearly all great 
cities, which will pay several times over 
for the actual cost involved in the imme- 
diate project. 

The commission, in the report, lays 
emphasis on the fact that “the establish- 
ment of residential and industrial dis- 
tricts will cost nothing; the extension of 
the major streets will be consummated 
gradually, but should be planned now, 


the cost of such street construction to be - 


borne partly by the abutters and partly 
by the city in the customary manner.” 
It is only within recent years that 
American cities have tackled a job of this 
character in so far-seeing a manner. 


PORTO RICAN WORKERS RE- 
TAIN THEIR BALLOT 


GREEMENT by the official Porto 

Rican commission, sent to Wash- 
ington to urge the early enactment of 
the Jones bill providing for civil govern- 
ment in the island, that there shall be no 
property qualification for membership in 
the legislature, and no restriction of the 
franchise of those who are now entitled 
to vote, is hailed by Washington labor 
leaders as a victory for the labor move- 
ment in Porto Rico and a setback for the 
sugar, tobacco and coffee companies that 
have been potent in the administration 
of the island. : 

Governor Yager, who sponsored the 
proviso in the House bill limiting the 
suffrage to the literate or to those paying 
taxes of $3 annually, testified that the 
illiterate mass of the workers in Porto 
Rico had been used by certain employers 
for the corruption of politics. 

Santiago Iglesias, president of the Free 
Federation of Workers of Porto Rico 
and organizer for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, retorted that the gover- 
nor’s own reports showed that there had 
been no apprehension on this score until 
after the workers had become organized 
and had engaged in two great strikes, 
involving the sugar plantations, in which 
the government’s activities were all on 
the side of the employers. In his report 
for 1915 Governor Yager had praised 
the manner in which the Porto Rican 
elections were conducted—this despite 
the fact that 75 per cent of the voters are 
illiterate and without property. 

So sharp has become the division be- 
tween the proponents and opponents of 
disfranchisement that F. C. Roberts, 
labor commissioner of the island, has 
within the past week resigned his office. 
He had come to Washington to support 
Iglesias’ pleas to the Senate committee 
when he was summoned back to Porto 
Rico by the Governor, on the ground 
that the public unrest over the “high cost 
of living” required Roberts’ presence at 
his post. Roberts refused to go, and 
gave up his office. 

Action on the Porto Rican bill in the 


1917 


Senate will be sought by the Senate com- 


mittee early in January. The election 


which should have been held last No- 


vember, and was suspended by special 


act of Congress, is set by the pending bill 


for next July. 


THE FAILURE OF COUNTY 
JAILS 


ETID cells, ill-smelling and with- 
out light; dungeons where vermin 
and disease abound; crowded, unwashed 
bodies, vying with their own excreta in 
giving off bad odors; damp floors and 
walls, untouched by direct rays of light; 
children and minors huddled in cages 
with men; idleness for days at a time 
for large numbers of men and women; 
these are conditions existing today in 
the county jails of Illinois and de- 
scribed in a pamphlet just issued by the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago. 
Another pamphlet, issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Charities and 


Corrections, gives a companion picture © 


with respect to that state. 

Together the reports constitute one of 
the severest indictments against the 
county jail system in this country that 
has been made in decades. ‘The reports 
agree that this system must give way to 
state control of all minor prisons and 
that county jails, after being made fit 
places in which to live, must be used 
only for temporary detention of persons 
awaiting trial, while industrial farm 
colonies take their places for convicted 
misdemeanants. 

The Illinois report, which was writ- 
ten by Edith Abbott, chairman of the 
Committee on Crime of the State Con- 
ference of Charities, wastes no time in 
discussing half-way measures of reform 
It opens by saying: “The only way to 
solve the county jail problem is to abol- 
ish the county jails.” 

The report recalls an effort made in 
1870 by the then newly-created State 
Board of Charities to improve conditions 
in the. jails. As a result a “new jail 
law” was passed, requiring that jails be 
kept sanitary and clean and that differ- 
ent classes of prisoners be separated. 
These provisions, however, have never 
been enforced. According to Miss Ab- 
bott there are precisely one hundred and 
one different local authorities that must 
be brought up to an adequate under- 
standing of the county jail problem be- 
fore any reforms under the present law 
can be attempted. More than that, in 
two years a new set of officials will be 
elected, and the work must begin all 
over again. 

Miss Abbott gives some interesting 
information on what are called “jail 
improvements” “in Illinois. ‘The in- 
spector for the state board,” she says, 
“reported that the records of county ex- 
penditures showed that large sums were 
expended last year on what were called 
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‘jail improvements.’ 
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But these improve- 
ments were ‘not new plumbing, or fresh 


~ paint, or new bedding, or a few win- 


mm dows, .. 


but ‘almost invariably a 
new porch for the sheriff, a new garage 


f ' for the sheriff, a new bathroom for the 


aaa anes 


_ sheriff, or a new hardwood floor for the 


sheriff. With the exception of the ap- 
propriations for new jails, not $5,000 
was expended in the last year in the 
state of Illinois on improvements on the 
jail proper.’ ” 

The California document views the 
situation from the standpoint of pris- 
oners rather than of conditions in jails. 
It emphasizes the weaknesses of the 
state’s whole system of handling petty 
offenders. 

Of more than 31,000 prisoners re- 
ceived in California jails in 1914, 35 
per cent had been in the county where 
arrested not more than one week before 
landing in jail. Of those charged with 
vagrancy only 30 per cent received jail 
sentences, and in four counties only 5 
per cent were even convicted. 

These men constitute a floating popu- 
lation of misdemeanants passed on from 
one county to another. They are sent 
to jail for five days or ninety days, ac- 
cording to whether a judge is lenient 
or severe. Recidivism is so frequent 
that many a prisoner, according to the re- 
port, boasts that he has been ‘‘in half the 
jails of the state.” No attempt is made 
to cure or reform a man. In the words 
of the report: “He comes out of jail 
sometimes better and sometimes worse 
physically, but usually with less ambi- 
tion, less self-respect, more knowledge 
of vice and crime, more bitterness. In 
a few weeks at most he will be back 
again. If he is defective from birth, he 
is bound to fail. If he is normal, but 
has formed habits of recklessness, irre- 
sponsibility, intemperance and vice, the 
jail sentence cannot replace these habits; 
more likely it will accentuate them. Sup- 
pose the man is not sent to jail, but is 
discharged with orders to leave town in 
an hour. How much better off is he? 
Granted that he has violated some law, 
what assurance has the community that 
he will not repeat the offense? He has 
simply gone on to the next county un- 
known and unwelcome. An already 
overdeveloped ‘wanderlust’ has _ been 
gratified; hatred of organized society is 
increased. Instead of an upward lift, 
we have given the man a downward 
push.” 

From such a premise the report goes 
on to show how the jail can never be 
more than’ for temporary detention and 
now institutions of a new type are need- 
ed for the permanent care of misde- 
meanants—lodging houses and labor ex- 
changes for the unemployed, incidental 


_ offenders; institutions of the farm-col- 


ony type where the mentally defective 
can be committed for life; places of a 
similar nature, with more provision for 


medical care, for the indefinite com- 
mitment of inebriates and drug habitués. 
“For the normal but rebellious,” the 
report points to the need of “an inde- 
terminate sentence to institutions indus- 
trial and agricultural in character where 
discipline and training are emphasized.” 

Farm colonies for misdemeanants in 
Indiana, Virginia, Ontario and Kansas 
City are recorded by the reports as show- 
ing the possibilities of this type of treat- 
ment. Indiana’s experience in starting 
such a farm was described in the SURVEY 
for January 1. 

Reasons for a state system of the 
character of this and the others men- 
tioned are given as follows by the Cali- 
fornia report: state laws have been vio- 
lated in most cases; migratory men 
should be cared for by the state rather 
than by the county; the “floater cus- 
tom” is merely “‘passing the buck”; uni- 
formity of treatment is lacking; short 
sentences do little good;  recidicism 
would be reduced; sanitary conditions 
could be economically introduced; en- 
forced idleness would be displaced by 
useful labor; discipline would be im- 
proved. 


$40,000 A DAY IN TRADE ACCI- 
DENTS 


HE total number of industrial ac- 

cidents in New York state for the 
calendar year of 1916 will probably 
reach 60,000. ‘This was the statement of 
Commissioner James M. Lynch of the 
Industrial Commission at the first State 
Industrial Congress, held December 11 
to 14, at Syracuse. 

“On the basis of past experience in this 
state and elsewhere,” went on Commis- 
sioner Lynch, “‘it is estimated that these 
60,000 cases will include 1,500 deaths, 
120 permanent total disabilities, 6,180 
permanent partial disabilities, and 52,200 
temporary disabilities with loss of time 
of more than two weeks. “The amount 
of compensation under the law (exclu- 
sive of medical benefits) for these 60,000 
accidents will be in round numbers 
$11,500,000, including nearly $5,000,000 
for deaths, nearly $4,500,000 for perma- 
nent injuries, and over $2,000,000 for 
temporary injuries. Or, translating 
again into figures per working day, com- 
pensation for accidents is being paid this 
year in New York state at the rate of 
nearly $40,000 per day.” 

Enormous as these sums are, it was 
pointed out that they do not represent 
the total economic loss from accidents in 
New York state. To the $11,500,000 
would have to be added several other 
items, including the cost of medical bene- 
fits, of administering the compensation 
law, of administering insurance, and: the 
wage and medical losses of injured em- 
ployes which are not covered by compen- 
sation. 

Quoting from an estimate prepared by 
the chief statistician of the commission, 
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Commissioner Lynch stated: “It appears 
that the total direct cost répresented by 
wage loss, medical expenses and cost of 
paying compensation for accidents cov- 
ered by the compensation law, reaches in 
this state $30,000,000 per year at pres- 
ent. Reduced to a working-day basis, 
this means losses at the rate of $100,000 
every day.” 

A suggestive comparison was made be- 
tween the economic saving which a very 
moderate reduction in accidents by safety 
work would mean and the cost of ad- 
ministering the department of labor. 
The total appropriations for the New 
York State Industrial Commission for 
the current year amount to $1,139,784. 
If, therefore, as a result of the safety 
movement, the economic loss from acci- 
dents were to be reduced only 4 per cent, 
that would be a saving to the people of 
the state equal to the entire present cost 
of the commission, many of whose activi- 
ties have to do with other matters than 
accidents. Or, again, if the number of 
accidents were reduced by 10 per cent, 
the saving in amount of compensation 
alone would equal the present appropria- 
tion for the entire department. 

That a reduction of 10 per cent is 
quite within the range of possibility was 
clearly indicated by a review of the re- 
sults accomplished by nine plants in as 
many different industries, which have 
been making vigorous efforts to prevent 
accidents. Of these nine industries, five 
firms had in two years reduced their acci- 
dents 40 per cent, and two had made a 
50 per cent reduction. Another firm 
with longer experience had reduced its 
rate by 75 per cent in four years. 

This congress, the first to be called in 
this state to discuss industrial safety, is 
expected to be the precursor of many 
similar meetings having as their object 
the elimination of the accident hazard. 


FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR STAND- 
ARD ESTABLISHED 


HROUGH the efforts of William 

O. Thompson, a member of the Ar- 
bitration Board under the Hart, Schaft- 
ner and Marx agreement in Chicago, 
and Judge Julian W. Mack, chairman 
of the Arbitration Board in the Dress 
and Waist Industry in New York, the 
strike of men’s clothing workers in New 
York [see the Survey of December 30, 
1916] was settled last week. 

A conference was arranged between 
the American Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association, employing 30,000 men, and 
officers of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. As a result of the conference 
the forty-eight-hour week was _ estab- 
lished and an advance in wages amount- 
ing to about 12 per cent was granted. 
These were the points for which the 
union was contending. The agreement 
makes the forty-eight-hour week the 
standard for the men’s clothing indus- 
try of the United States. It has been 
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established in every important center for 
the manufacture of men’s clothing, ex- 
cepting Philadelphia, where a movement 
is now on foot to secure an agreement 
embodying a similar schedule of hours. 

In New York agreements have not 
yet been reached with all of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers, but it is expect- 
ed that there will be no delay now that 
the American Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association has signed up. 


AMERICAN TUBERCULOSIS 
EXPERT TO FRANCE 


O apply to conditions in France the 

principles of the sanitary survey and 
administrative control of tuberculosis 
which he has so greatly furthered in this 
country, Dr. Herman M. Biggs, com- 
missioner of health of New York state, 
sailed on the Kroonland, January 9. Dr. 
Biggs goes on leave of absence, the de- 
partment work meantime being in charge 
of the deputy commissioner, Dr. Linsly 
R. Williams. 

Initiative in this important survey has 
been taken by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, members of whose war relief com- 
mission in France saw urgent need for 
measures to relieve the situation there. 
Besides reports from their own agents, 
there have come to this country pleas 
from private voluntary organizations, 
and from a committee of French citi- 
zens in cooperation with their govern- 
ment. France has regularly a very 
high rate of tuberculosis, but as yet 
has no work comparable to the. tuber- 
culosis campaign in this country for 
education or prevention. ‘The past two 
years have brought an aggravation 
through the exposure of hundreds of 
soldiers in trenches and through the 
crowded conditions of camps, that must 
promptly be reckoned with. To care 
for the soldiers sent home from prison 
camps or returned from the front de- 
mands a large and prolonged expendi- 
ture under expert supervision. 

That Dr. Herman M. Biggs has been 
appointed to study conditions and to rec- 
ommend measures is a tribute to his work 
in New York, both city and state—facts 
which you learn not from himself but 
occasionally from reports or conversa- 
tions with those who have been for years 
associated with him. Dr. Biggs’ work be- 
gan just when the new bacteriological 
theory had reached this country and was 
being applied first to sanitary conditions 
and then more widely to methods of the 
control of public health. ‘The first re- 
port made in this country on the sani- 
tary condition of water supplies appeared 
in Massachusetts in 1870, at the request 
of the newly organized State Board of 
Health. 

During the “wonderful decade” be- 
tween 1885 and 1895, bacteriology as a 
science won its recognition in this coun- 
try. Its possibilities for public health 
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were quickly recognized first perhaps by 
the founding in 1887, of the experiment 
station at Lawrence, Mass., where, au- 
thorized by the state legislature, the 
State Board of Health began its studies 
of purification of sewage and water. 
Michigan opened an experiment station 
the same winter at Ann Arbor; Provi- 
dence, R. I., followed the next year with 
what is believed to be the first munici- 
pal laboratory of public health in the 
country. All these laboratories were 
devoted, however, to the sanitary rather 
than to the medical aspects of the 
science. 

Then in 1892 cholera broke out 
abroad. A number of ships from Ham- 
burg were detained at the port of New 
York. It was Dr. Biggs who then 
suggested examining the waiting immi- 
grants by the new methods of bacteriol- 
ogy to detect the cholera cases or car- 
riers among them. ‘This led to the open- 
ing of a “division of bacteriology and 
disinfection” in the Department of 
Health in New York city, later renamed, 
with the modification of scientific meth- 
od, the bureau of laboratories. 

This was the first municipal labora- 
tory devoted primarily to diagnostic 
work. Quickly examinations for diph- 
theria were introduced and also those 
for tuberculosis. Now a staff of over 
200 in this one laboratory examines 
over 75,000 diphtheria cultures annu- 


ally, in addition to the hundreds of other - 


tests for tuberculosis and_ practically 
every other communicable disease. 

In administrative control also Dr. 
Biggs has been a leader. In 1894, tu- 
berculosis was not even a reportable dis- 
ease. Steadily the influence of his sci- 
entific information and practical expe- 
rience has been felt until legislation, 
municipal and state, not only exists but 
is enforced. And active means of con- 
trolling this disease are studied from 
the angle of every division in the health 
department and advanced by all the re- 
sources under their control. 


Courtesy Bouck White 


A BICYCLE SWEEP 

HIS velocipede street-cleaner was 

snapped on the Place de l’Opera, a 

thoroughfare as thronged as Fifth avenue. 

The “white wings” of Paris fly along on 

up-to-date bicycles, with a revolving brush 
attached in the rear. 
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SURVEYING THE HEALTH OF 
HOOSIER FARMERS q 


. 


ITHIN the last few years health 


authorities, previously preoccupied — 


with municipal sanitation and federal 
quarantine and regulation, have awak- 
ened to the fact that rural districts pre- 
sent their own peculiar sanitary prob- 
lems. New York city’s death-rate, after 
a long decline, finally dropped below that 
of the rest of the state. 
this gave rise to the questions, Is there 
something the matter with the country 
districts? What should state health de- 
partments do about it? 

While the comparison of vital statis- 
tics for city and country is a hazardous 
undertaking, even a superficial examina- 
tion showed that people were dying of 
preventable diseases in the country and 
that an opportunity for preventive work 
existed. 

A number of state departments of 
health have sent inspectors through the 
country to observe conditions on the 
farms. The inspectors are furnished 
with score-cards and the results ex- 
pressed as sanitary surveys. In the na- 
ture of the case, very imperfect state- 
ments must be taken as to the health of 
the family and the standards for meas- 
uring other conditions are likely to be 
relative rather than absolute. Still, such 
pioneer work visualizes conditions as 
they exist on the farms and brings to 
light certain insanitary conditions. 

An example is the rural sanitary sur- 
vey of four Indiana counties, made by 
the Indiana State Board of Health dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1915. Every 
house in the rural part of the counties 
was visited and the results were entered 
under ten subjects on a score-card: site, 
sanitary conditions, house, cellar, venti- 
lation, water-supply, sewage disposal; 
barn, barnyard, pig-pens, coops; disposal 
of manure, health of family. Each sub- 
ject was scored on a scale of ten, the 
maximum total score thus being 100. 
The criteria used in scoring were chiefly 
cleanliness, neatness, decency and com- 
fort. A farm scoring less than 75 per 
cent was considered insanitary. On this 
basis, of 1,374 farm houses inspected, 84 
per cent were insanitary. “The average 
score was 53. 

Perhaps the most important results 
were those having to do with water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal and disposal of 
manure, the scores usually being in each 
particular deplorably low. 

Altogether the survey of these coun- 
ties, which are stated to be typical of 
the rural districts of Indiana, points out 
sanitary weaknesses in many rural homes 
and shows ways in which farm life may 
be made more healthy and attractive. 
That the farm-needs to be made more 
attractive is emphasized by the fact that 
during the last ten years the population 
decreased in three of the four counties. 


Such facts as_ 
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3ExX-EDUCATION 

i By Maurice A. Bigelow, M. D. The 
Macmillan Company. 251 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

This is a book on 
education by an edu- 
cator. Professor Big- 
elow is a trained bi- 
ologist with a dis- 
tinctly judicial mind 
and with the ability 
of a scientist to rec- 
ognize the impor- 
tance of proven facts 
as compared with 
mere assertion. He 
has been associated with Morrow, Bal- 
Jiet, Eliot and Keyes in the development 
of sex education, and has been in a posi- 
tion to obtain the views of trained 
women in close contact with the prob- 
lem. Clearly, his equipment is unusual. 

The book will be discouraging to those 
who are opposed to sex-education on 
grounds of ignorance or mere prejudice. 
| There is here shown great familiarity 
with all the objections; the validity of 
some is admitted, the irrelevance of 


others is proved; it is well balanced, 
| never extravagant. 


In the chapter on The Meaning, Need 
and Scope of Sex-Education, Professor 
Bigelow takes a broad view. He realizes 
that sound teaching in the home, though 


eminently desirable, is to a considerable 
extent impossible. He points out that 
teaching in the schools must be begun 
with caution, always with the coopera- 
tion of parents, and that it must continue 
from childhood to maturity. 

In discussing the Problems for Sex- 
Education he realizes that it is first es- 
sential that parents should know the rea- 
sons for the need of instruction. He 


has more confidence in the results at-. 


tainable by legislation than experience of 
others has proved sound. 

The discussion of illegitimacy and the 
extent to which the whole problem is in- 
fluenced and clouded by ignorance is par- 

‘ticularly interesting. It is most encour- 
aging to find here a caution in regard to 
the excessive stressing of immorality as 
a part of teaching. ‘There is clear ap- 
preciation of the fact that teaching does 

“not consist in simply imparting knowl- 
edge. 

His chapter on the Educational At- 
tack on these problems shows careful 
work. No claim is made that education 
is likely to work miracles or prove a 


cure for all social ills, but it is advocated 


i 
( 


as an advance certain to produce benefit. 


He points out that one of the most im- 
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portant aims of sex-education should be 
to develop a serious, scientific and re- 
spectful attitude toward the problems of 
human life. Further, that it should give 
a sufficient personal knowledge of the 
mechanism of the sexual apparatus to 
serve as a basis for a healthful and effi- 
cient living. ‘The development of per- 
sonal responsibility in regard to social, 
ethical and eugenic aspects of sex is in- 
terestingly brought out; and finally, that 
an elementary knowledge of the destruc- 
tive character of venereal disease should 
be taught as a part of the general knowl- 
edge of the protection of the community 
against infectious disease. On this lat- 
ter topic it is properly pointed out that 
only the essentials of knowledge are here 
necessary and that details are not only 
undesirable but may be harmful. 

As might be expected, his views in re- 
gard to the characteristics essential to a 
teacher of sex knowledge are extremely 
valuable. Undoubtedly this has been a 
considerable stumbling block, not only in 
the minds of those who tended to disbe- 
lieve in sex-education, but also in the 
practice of those who were entirely cor- 
dial to such teaching. Unless competent 
teachers can be supplied no instruction 
should be undertaken. Children may be 
properly taught, and best taught, by 
women. At the adolescent period the 
teacher should be, with rare exceptions, 
of the same sex as the pupil, and it is 
properly insisted that men, even though 
qualified physicians, should not under- 
take the instruction of girls or young 
women. 

Some difference of opinion may prop- 
erly arise over his view that unmarried 
women are likely to prove satisfactory 
teachers for adolescent girls and young 
women. Certainly, unless teachers can 
discuss the subject quite without embar- 
rassment, unless they are known to be 
unusually normal people, they should 
probably be discarded. Great balance is 
clearly an essential not to be found in the 
average man or woman. 

Four chapters are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the teaching essential for the 
different groups. In the pre-adolescent 
years an important effect of such educa- 
tion is in the protection which it gives 
against faulty information and bad, teach- 
ing. Professor Bigelow’s discussion of 
education of boys and men in regard to 
manners with the intent of developing 
chivalry, with regard to the relation of 
dancing to sexual excitement and along 
somewhat the same line in regard to 
women’s dress, is interesting but not en- 
tirely convincing. He is more hopeful 
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than some of us of the results to be ob- 
tained, and one might differ from his 
view that modern fashions in women’s 
dress, though obviously intended to cre- 
ate sexual disturbances, is a problem 
which should be met by educating boys 
to resist it rather than by developing pub- 
lic opinion to discountenance it. He 
lays too much stress upon the responsi- 
bility of the male and too little upon the 
responsibility of the female. I should 
entirely agree with his view that the 
unprotected girl is entitled to almost as 
much knowledge of the snares and pit- 
falls of the world she lives in as is her 
brother. Though the nature of her 
temptation is different, protection, if it 
comes at all, will only come through 
knowledge of the facts and strengthening 
of moral fiber to meet it. More stress 


‘might have been laid upon the impor- 


tance of teaching young women in re- 
gard to their responsibility toward the 
opposite sex. There is altogether too 
much assumption that all the sexual 
evils of the world arise from the un- 
controlled wickedness of man and too 
little appreciation of the fact that the 
strain more or less intentionally put 
upon young men by women, not always 
young, is quite beyond anything which 
normal mankind can be expected to with- 
stand. Blame in this regard should be 
more fairly apportioned if we are to 
avoid the sex antagonisms, of the exist- 
ence of which Professor Bigelow is fully 
aware. His final confession of faith in 
regard to sex education shows the 
breadth of his grasp of the subject. 

In retrospect, we may properly 
that this book fairly represents 
soundest attitude of the teacher of sex 
problems. Its logic is unanswerable ex- 
cept either by a denial of the necessity for 
such instruction or by a denial of the 
possibi'ity that any education addressed 
directly to the subject can be of benefit. 

Hucu Casot, M. D. 


say 
the 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
By Alexander Morgan. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 252 pp. Price $1.20; by 
mail of the Survey $1.28. 


The relation of 


education to pre- 

Reforms ventive philanthrop- 
for ic work is the peg 
Schools upon which Mr. 
Morgan hangs a 


loosely connected se- 
ries of chapters on 
education. He sets 
forth with a brief 
analysis of the path- 
ological conditions 
of poverty, vice and crime, and the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong. 
For these conditions, defective heredity, 
defective environment and defective ed- 
ucation are responsible. The chief 
remedial agent is educational reform. 

In this setting, education is discussed 
primarily from the vocational ‘stand- 
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point. The importance of a practical 
education, an education that shall turn 
out productive workmen, seems to be up- 
permost in the author’s mind. This 
treatment results in a much narrower ex- 
position than the title would indicate, or 
than is set forth in the author’s preface. 
The réle of education in preparing for 
the use of leisure time, or for the general 
opportunities of citizenship is but lightly 
touched. 

In view of the recent output of books 
on education, this is one that will hardly 
appeal to the American who has more 
than an incipient interest in the prob- 
lem. It may well happen, however, that 
Mr. Morgan, who is principal of the 
Provincial Training College, in Edin- 
burgh, will find a group of readers in 
communities where educational experi- 
ment is not active or where orthodox 
educational theories have not been sharp- 
ly challenged. 


Emivig J. HutTcHInson. 


THe Lire AND TIMES OF BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON 
By B. F. Riley. Fleming H. Revell & Com- 
pany. 301 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.62. 
Booker T. WASHINGTON—BUILDER OF A CIv- 
ILIZATION 


By Emmett J. Scott and Lyman Beecher 


Stowe. Doubleday, Page and Company. 
330 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRvEY 
S2s12) 


We have often 
been told that we 
do not know the 
The Father real George Wash- 

of ington, the first 
His People great American ; that 
his admirers made 
him into a myth, ob- 
scuring his person- 
ality. The same 
thing is likely to 
happen to the sec- 
ond great Washington, save that he has 
left us, in Up From Slavery, a vivid ac- 
count of his childhood and youth. The 
two biographies that have appeared since 
his recent death, November 14, 1915, 
contribute little new to our. knowledge 
of the man and his work. 

The first to appear is by a southern 
white man, B. F. Riley,- who is in 
sympathy with the aspiration of the 
Negro for fuller self-expression in the 
South. It furnishes some new data re- 
garding Washington’s early privations. 
Its style is prolix. 

The official life by Emmett J. Scott 
and Lyman Beecher Stowe starts where 
Washington’s own book, Up From 
Slavery, ends. It tells of his founding 
of the Negro Business League; of his ex- 
hausting efforts to raise funds for his 
school—a task that occupied two-thirds 
of his time; and of his intimate relations, 
both with distinguished white men and 
with simple colored folk. The chapters 
descriptive of Tuskegee are pleasantly 
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written, but contain little that cannot 
be found in Washington’s own writings. 
‘Two chapters attempt, not very convinc- 
ingly, to show that while Washington 
was always diplomatic and kept on 
friendly terms with the white South, he 
was as radical in his utterances as his 
colored critics among the talented tenth. 
Some delightful anecdotes brighten up a 
book that on the whole impresses one as 
hastily put together, and that fails as a 
work of reference since it contains no 
index. 

The authors, however, tell us in their 
preface that this is not a biography in 
the ordinary sense, and that the exhaus- 
tive Life and Letters of Booker T. 
Washington remains still to be compiled. 
We fear, however, that the promised 
work will also show us, not the true 
Washington, but the demigod, a figure 
set up for worship, and one that, like the 
figure of the first Washington, will soon 
become a myth. 

What a story it would make could we 
see this: great African-American as he 
really was! Intensely practical; wor- 
shipping success; impatient of all edu- 
cation that did not immediately relate 
itself to the life of the recipient; filled 
with a humor that overflowed in his 
speech and gave us a wealth of good 
stories surpassed only by Lincoln’s; giv- 
ing himself so unstintingly to the service 
of the Negro race that he died worn out 
at fifty-nine; tenderly affectionate to old 
people and little children; a dictator, de- 
siring not co-workers but subordinates; 
ambitious; above all, human. We shall 
never know this “father of his people,” 
but his work will increasingly’ be recog- 
nized and honored with the years as 
that of one of the foremost educators of 
the world who brought life-giving, prac- 
tical knowledge to the poorest and the 
most despised. 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 


JeEwIsH DISABILITIES IN THE BALKAN STATES 
By Max J. Kohler and Simon Wolf, Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Society. 169 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.61. 


Though primarily 
intended as a con- 
tribution to the lit- 

by erature on Jewish 
America 


Protection 


history and not writ- 
ten in a form which 
will attract the gen- 


IB) eral reader, the 
present volume is 
likely to help in 


formulating the pol- 
icy of this country 
concerning European reconstruction 
after the present war. Its scholarship 
and authority give it unusual weight as 
a brief for American intervention on be- 
half of the oppressed Jews in Rumania 
and other Balkan sfates. 

The authors are able to show, from 
a wealth of historical documents, that 
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the United States government, the M 

roe doctrine notwithstanding, has 
over seventy years—in fact, since 
action taken on behalf of the Jews a). 
Damascus in 1840—consistently used i 
influence for the benefit of the Jewish 
race wherever it was suffering from per} 
secution, whether American interes 
were involved or not. 

It is hardly necessary here to refe: 
at length to the dangers which threate 
the citizenship and religious liberty 
Jews at the end of the present war, 
These dangers must be averted, humani- | 
tarian considerations quite apart, to pre- | 
vent an unmanageable flow of migration 


powers of Europe succeed in securing: |) 
for the Jews security in the territories. | 
which they now occupy. | 

In Rumania especially, in spite of 9 
the express agreement of the powers at | 
the Berlin Conference of 1878, re- 9) 
affirmed from time to time, the Jews, 
are not recognized as citizens; yet, not | 
being subject to any other sovereignty, | 
the state compels them to render mili-_ 
tary service. The plight of the Jews in- 
Russia is universally known and pitied. 

Another problem is the possible fur- | 
ther reduction of Turkish territory in’ 
which Jews form a considerable part 
of the population. While there is much | 
testimony that under Turkish rule the 
Jews enjoy practically complete im- 
munity from persecution, history shows | 
that as soon as a state dominated by 
the Greek church obtains sovereignty | 
over such territory, their. security and — 
freedom are menaced. 

The guarantees of the past, especially — 
the articles of the treaty of Berlin, for | 
the protection of the religious and other | 
liberties of minorities in the Balkan | 
states have been useless because their 
enforcement remained subject to diplo- | 
matic relationships which covered a_ | 
much wider field of statecraft. Thus, | 
Emperor William I. assured Prince Karl 
Anton of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
father of the first king of Rumania, 
that he had no intention of holding him 
to the commitment concerning the Jews 
of Rumania forced upon him at the 
Berlin conference by his own chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck, among others. Nor 
have any of the other signatories been in 
a position—though some of them have 
tried—to bring the non-enforcement of 
that agreement to an issue. Similarly, 
lukewarm interventions on behalf of 
distressed Judaism in Greece and other 
Balkan states have never led to aggres- 
sive international action, because each 
nation had so many other interests at 
stake that it could take no risks on be- 
half of a purely humanitarian cause. 

It seems that in the international con- 
ferences for European organization, 
after peace has been concluded, it will 
rest with the United States to throw the 
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whole weight of her influence on the 
side of the religious and racial minori- 
ties which will not be directly repre- 
sented. And this influence, to be of 
permanent value, will have to be exert- 
ed in the direction of securing a per- 
raanent machinery, independent of the 
political constellation at any one time as 
regards alliances and rivalries, for en- 
forcing the international decrees. 
Bruno LASKER. 


CULTURE AND War 
By Simon N. Patten. B. W. Huebsch. 62 
a Price $.60; by mail of the Survey 
65. 


Germans, pro- 
ecrredients Germans and neu- 
me trals who wish to 


remain on good 
terms with the Ger- 
man cause, should 
read and _ master 
Culture and War. 
It is much the most 
convincing and _ se- 


Kultur 


ductive interpreta- 
tion of Kultur that 
has appeared in English. If other 


propagandists had presented the Ger- 
man conception as well, they would have 
made more converts and fewer enemies. 
In this little book of sixty pages Dr. 
Patten is thoroughly himself—the econ- 
omist of The Dynamic Economics and 
the social economist of The New Basis 
of Civilization. Germany and her Kul- 
tur furnish the text for reiteration, in a 
new and attractive form, of his philoso- 
phy of social progress. 
Dr. Patten does not believe that a 
long peace is the worst of evils; that pros- 
perity softens the race; that nations have 
their inevitable period of youth and de- 
cay; that the unfit breed more rapidly 
than the fit; that we are in serious dan- 
ger of race-suicide; that we must seek a 
- moral equivalent for war in economic 
hardships, struggle and disagreeable toil. 
He does believe in activity, in health- 
culture, in social changes which will in- 
sure a certain minimum of income, much 
_ larger than the day laborer now receives. 
He believes that the increase of produc- 
tive power already permits the attain- 
ment-of this minimum, that a new social 
level is now possible. Character is a re- 
‘sult of longevity, health, income and 
knowledge, not of particular biologic 
traits. 
Culture and War, however, does more 
than reassert these fundamental ideas of 
Dr. Patten’s earlier writings. Along 
with its sympathetic interpretation of 
the new German philosophy there is an 
analysis of German thought—what the 
‘author himself calls “correcting and com- 

pleting” it—which sharply differentiates 
_ the elements which may become a world 
' philosophy from the national, accidental 
_ and obnoxious elements. War and strug- 
_ gle are foreign to corrected German 
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thought. Service, conformity to natural 
law, and growth are the basic ideas of 
this true civilization for which the world 
will perhaps one day acknowledge in- 
debtedness to Germany as freely as to 
the Jew for religion, to the Greek for in- 
tellectual culture, and to the French for 
democracy. In each case national ele- 
ments have had to be eliminated. In 
this instance, culture and war, Kultur 
and Krieg, must be completely divorced. 
Dr. Patten is as strongly opposed to 
“end moralities” as any pragmatist; as 
enthusiastic for the “world pulse” as any 
Bergsonian. Yet he is distinctly himself, 
a vigorous, original, thought-provoking, 
modern American thinker. No German 
would say just the things that Dr. Pat- 
ten, with his British and American in- 
heritance, says; but any German of the 
wiser sort might wish that he had. 
Americans of British stock and others 
who sympathize with the cause of the Al- 
lies, if they do not mind receiving a gen- 
tle shock from a battery in which there 
is not so much as a chemical trace of 
malice or bigotry, will find reading Cul- 
ture and War a pleasant and refreshing 
occupation. 18, 10 AB) 


THEIR TRUE FAITH AND ALLEGIANCE 

By Gustav Ohlinger. Macmillan Com- 

pany. 124 pp. Price $.50; by mail of 

the Survey $.56. 

In decorated 
boards of red, white 
and blue, the Mac- 
millan Company 
produces a series of 
fifty - cent volumes 
dealing with our na- 
tional problems. One 
of them, by Gus- 
tav Ohlinger, is 
called Their True 
Faith and Allegi- 


The Patriot 
to 
the Hyphenate 


ance. 
the author of another volume of the 
same series, entitled, The Pentecost of 
Calamity) writes a preface exhorting 
“tall Americans who believe in union, in 
Lincoln and in liberty” to read Their 
True Faith and Allegiance not once but 
two or three times; and ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt in a public address tells people 
to read both Mr. Ohlinger’s book and 
Mr. Wister’s. Both pieces of advice 
are good. 

The possessive pronoun “their” seems 
to refer to disloyal hyphenated German- 
and Irish-Americans. Neither Mr. 
Ohlinger nor Mr. Wister has any pa- 
tience with them, and both gentlemen 
are in such deadly earnest that they see 
no necessity for mincing words or spar- 
ing the feelings of those whom they at- 
tack. Mr. Ohlinger is especially severe 
on the Fatherland, the National German 
Alliance, its bulletin, and the German 
press in general, and the campaign for 
compulsory teaching of German in the 
schools. His little book is chiefly valu- 


Owen. Wister (who is himself’ 
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able, however, for its brief historical 
sketch of the persistent attempt at the 
Germanizing of the United States dur- 
ing the past century. 

It is an anti-German campaign pam- 
phlet rather than an impartial review, 
but it is not less interesting and hardly 
less profitable reading on that account. 
Much of the German propaganda in 
this country has been such as to invite 


just such rebuke. | Ot hase BY 


THE CHURCH ENCHAINED 

By Rev. William A. R. Goodwin. E. P. 

Dutton and Company. 372 pp. Price 

$1.25 net; by mail of the Survey $1.40 

The spectacle of 
war-ridden human- 
Christendom ity 1s deepening the 

in Christian conscious- 
ness and quickening 
the Christian con- 
science within the 
divided churches of 
Christendom. Chal- 
lenged by the su- 
preme obligation and 
opportunity to serve 
the distracted peoples, the church finds 
itself, according to this author, “en- 
chained” by its divisiveness, and there- 
fore incapable of meeting the supreme 
emergency of her whole history. The 
links of the chain which fetters her free- 
dom to serve are defined to be the logic 
of her formulas, which restrains the lib- 
erty of her life; the enjoined conformity 
to her orders of ministry and observance 
of sacraments which circumscribe her 
real catholicity; the exclusiveness of her 
emphasis upon the individual, which ob- 
scures and weakens her corporate con- 
sciousness and power. 

The emergency created by this war, 
therefore, calls upon this loyal son and 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
church to plead for the “‘church of the 
reconstruction,’ and to urge his own 
church to become such by being compre- 
hensive enough at least to confer and 
cooperate with other Christian bodies. 
However one may sympathize with his 
plea and respect the dignity and devotion 
with which he urges it, it seems almost 
pitiful to the average reader. that the 
author is constrained to turn about from 
facing needs as wide as the world and 
deep as humanity to argue with his 
brethren who fear for the validity of 
their orders in case their church should 
cooperate with others. 

In the face of a world at war it seems 
strangely incongruous that such an im- 
passioned summons upon the church to 
meet the greatest emergency of modern 
civilization should be halted to plead for 
official permission to free this church to ' 
cooperate with others. But he magni- 
fies his plea for the freedom of his own 
and all other churches at least to confer 
and cooperate with each other by show- 
ing how far the effect of this united ef- 
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fort would transcend the groundless and 
belittling fears of invalidating distinctive 
tenets. “his conference and cooperation 
he suggests might begin in the Episcopal 
church by having its missionary and edu- 
cational boards join in the councils of 
other religious bodies to provide the med- 
ical and educational service of the church 
on their foreign mission fields. It has 
already proved practicable for the Angli- 
can and Baptist missions of Great Brit- 
ain to cooperate in China with the 
American Congregational and Presby- 
terian missions in the educational work 
and equipment of the Shantung Chris- 
tian University. While each of these 
communions is reported to be. carrying 
its full dogmatic system into this uni- 
versity, the result is said to be “‘not dis- 
cord but large and catholic concord.” 

To obviate the objections of those who 
are not willing to recognize, even to this 
extent, the parity of other ministering 
orders, the author urges the Episcopal 
church to be comprehensive enough to 
permit and regulate this larger coopera- 
tion of those within it by providing a 
conference and cooperative commission 
to supervise and promote the affiliation 
of such churchmen as desire to join in 
federated efforts. While regarding such 
federations as the Federal Council of 
Churches to be more temporary expedi- 
ents than permanent adjustments, he 
considers these, nevertheless, as more 
promotive than preventive of that or- 
ganic unity of the church which is the 
further quest of many in the Episcopal 
church. 

Not since William R. Hunting- 
ton published his volumes, The Church 
Idea and A National Church, has such 
a frank and fearless plea been made for 
cooperative federation as is urged from 
every angle in this earnest and able vol- 
ume. If a divided Christendom made 
this world war more possible, not the 
least of the few good things to be res- 
cued from the war’s evils may be a more 
reunited church, federated for coopera- 
tion, if not as yet combined organically. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
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ARMENIAN Poems. By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Published by Robert Chambers, Boston. 295 pp. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.59. 

Battte AND OtHeR Poems. By Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. The Macmillan Co. 198 pp. Price, 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.34 

Curist’s ExpERIENCE oF Gop. By Rev. Frank H. 
Decker. The Pilgrim Press. 335 pp. Price, 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.37. 

Epucation By Lire. By Henrietta Brown Smith. 
Warwick & York, Inc. 211 pp. © Price, $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.34. 

A Layman’s Hanppook or Mepicint. By Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 524 pp. 
Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.16. 

LEAVENING THE Levant. By Joseyzh K. Greene. 
The Pilgrim Press. 353 pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.65 

Tue Lire anp Times or Cavour. 2 vols. By Wm. 
Roscoe Thayer. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 604 and 
562 pp. Price, $3 per set; by inail of the 
Survey, $3.25. 

Tue MENTALITY OF THE CRIMINAL Woman. By 
Jean Weidensall. Warwick & York. lc. 332 
pp. Price, $1.75; by mail of the Survey. "$1.90. 

Tue Passtnc or THE Great Race. By Madison 
Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 245 pp. Trice, 
$2; by mail of the Survey, $2.16. 
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MepraTIon, INVESTIGATION. AND ARBITRATION IN 
InpustrRIAL Disputes. By Ror ee E. Barnett 
and David A. McCabe. ape & Co. 
eae pp. Price, $1.25; by a, the Survey, 
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A Point ScaLe FoR Measurinc Mentat Astuity. 
By Robert M. Yerkes, James W. Bridges and 
Rose S. Hardwick. Warwick & York, Inc. 218 
pp. Price, $1.25; by mail’of the SuRVEY, $1.37. 

Society’s Misrirs. By Madeleine Z. Doty. The 
Century Co. 255 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.35. 

Tue Stupy oF THE BEHAVIOR OF AN _ INDIVIDUAL 


Cuitp. By John T. McManis. Warwick & 
York, Inc. 64 pp. Price, $.75; by mail of 
the Survey, $.80. 

Tue Taxation oF LAND VaAtueE. (Hart, Schaff- 


ner & Marx, Prize Essays in Economics. By 
Yetta Scheftel. Houghton-Miffin Co. 489 pp. 
Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.14. 
Vivisection. By Hon. Stephen Coleridge. John 
Lane Co. 240 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of 


the Survey, $1.32. 
Tue Vorices oF Sonc. By James W. Foley. E. P. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of 

the Survey, $1.60. 


Dutton & Co. 181 pp. 

War Breav. By Edward Eyre Hunt. Henry 
Holt & Co. 374 pp. Price, $2; by mail of 
the Survey, $2.15. 


HOME RULE 


"To the Editor: A friend calls my at- 
tention to the possibility of misconstruc- 
tion of a sentence in my article on Home 
Rule published in the Survey of De- 
cember 2. What I said was that “the 
civil war settled adversely the question 
of independence for the southern Con- 
federacy against the all but unanimous 
desire of its people.” I should have said 
“of its electorate,” and even this is per- 
haps too sweeping. I have no desire to 
overlook or minimize the union senti- 
ment of Kentucky, North Carolina and 
other states, and still less to seem to deny 
the right of southern Negroes to be in- 
cluded among the southern “people.”’ I 
meant only that the cause of the con- 
federacy was the popular cause in the 
South and that, nevertheless, the over- 
throw of the confederacy did not mean 
permanently an end of home rule in the 


South. Slee): 


UNCENSORED 


To the Editor: I have noticed lately 
in many towns that the moving-picture 
shows are cutting out the censored films 
and throwing upon the screens argu- 
ments against any censorship. As a re- 
sult I have observed that the public is 
being regaled with a series of pictures of 
a more insidious and demoralizing type 
than existed even before there was any 
censorship. In two important towns re- 
cently I have seen detailed portrayals of 
rape whose obscenity beggars description. 
In one picture a “distinguished Ameri- 
can sculptor” is represented as commit- 
ting rape on his model and a second at- 
tempt on another model. Aside from 
the obscenity of this exhibition it teaches 
a falsehood, since my acquaintance with 
American sculptors has convinced me 
that their standards of morals are as 
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284 pp. Price, $1; Tg mail of the SuRvVEY, 
Or WarTER AND THE Spirit. By Margaret 
cott Montague. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
_ Price, $.50; by mail of the Survey, $.53. 
Ler’s Be HEALTHY IN MIND AND Bopy. Wuar 
Eat anp WHEN. THE Woman WortH Wan 
3 vols. By Susanna Cocroft. G. P. Putn 
Sons. Price, $3.95 per set; by mail of 1 
Survey, $4.25. 
Tue Drama OF THE SprIrRITUAL Lire. By Ann 
Lyman Sears. The Macmillan Co. 495 p 
Price, $3; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. : 

Tue Puysicat Basis or Society. By Carl Kels 
D. Appleton & Co. 406 pp. Price, $2; by ma 
of the Survey, $2.12. ; 

Tue Sins oF THE CHILDREN. BY Cosmo Hamil) | 
ton. Little, Brown & Co. 52 pp. Prici 
$1.40; by mail of the Survey, $1.52. 

Soctat Rute. By Elsie Clews Parsons. 
Putnam’s Sons. 179 pp. Price, $1; by 
of the Survey, $1.09. 

WHEN THE PrussiANs CAME TO PoLanD. 
Laura de Turezynowicz. G. it 
ee Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey jm” 
Size an 


high as those of any other profession, an 
I have never heard of an attemptec | 
criminal assault by one of them. 1 | 
I hope you will reopen at once th 
question of control of picture shows, an¢ | 
without delay give the public some in) 
formation in regard to the film com) 
panies that specialize in obscenity. 
JEROME Down. 
[ University of Oklahoma ] 
Norman, Okla. 


RUSSIAN PRISONERS 


To the Editor: I have seldom read 
brief article, evidently well intended | 
that contains probably a larger amount | 
of misinformation than the one entitle 
Hungry Russians in Germany [the Sur: | 
vey for December 23]. First of all the | 
Russians so much interested in reading, 
is entirely a misrepresentation of a Rus- 
sian prison camp where 80 per cent of 
the prisoners do not know how to read | 
at all. The only way the Germans could 
improve the physical condition of the 
Russians was by putting them through | 
all sorts of drills which gave their mind 
and body something to do. 

I was in a great many prison camps a 
year ago last summer and know what I 
am talking about. At that time they 
were better fitted physically than they 
had ever been at home. I never saw 
men more physically fit than the Rus- 
sian prisoners. “They were also receiv- 
ing food from Russia, dried bread that 
had been three months on the way and 
not half as good as they could get in 
their own camps. 

The story regarding the garbage cans 
and crumbs feminds me of the fact that 
if they had been a day or two on the 
march and although good food might be 
waiting them in an hour or two, they 
would rustle the garbage cans for food. 
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_ think that is about all there is to that 
story. Of course, I presume ‘the food 
s‘ogram is more acute in Germany to- 
day than it was a year and a half ago. 
But I went to Germany expecting to 
find everybody hungry, and there has 
been so much’ misrepresentation along 
this line that I am skeptical as to any- 
thing they say concerning hunger now. 
L. M. Powers. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


THE WOMAN’S BUREAU 


To the Editor: In the article on The 
Solid Front of Labor, December 2, 
1916, I notice that you make reference 
to the resolution to create a woman’s 
bureau in the United States Department 
of Labor. ‘This resolution was intro- 
duced by Delegate Fitchie, of the IIli- 
nois State Federation of Labor. ‘This 
resolution was sponsored by Elizabeth 
Christman, of the Glove Workers’ 
Union, and Mary Anderson, fraternal 
delegate of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. Miss Christman 
and myself were watching this resolu- 
tion very closely, but there were mem- 
bers on the Education Committee, to 
whom. this resolution was referred, who 
worked against us very successfully. We 
asked repeatedly for an opportunity to 
be heard before this committee, but were 
told that the committee had not yet 
reached this resolution. 

We heard afterwards that meanwhile 
Mr. Ferguson, secretary of the commit- 
tee, under instruction of the Education 
Committee, conferred with Grant Ham- 
ilton to find out about this bill, Mr. 
Hamilton said it was a bad bill and was 
aimed to create a job for some woman 
other than a trade unionist. 

The resolution was taken up in the 
committee late on Thursday evening 
after eleven o’clock, and, without giving 
us a chance to be heard, was-reported to 
the committee as follows: “Resolutions 
Nos. 38 and 79 were considered by this 
committee, both relative to the same sub- 
ject—the establishment of a woman’s 
bureau in the federal Department of 
Labor. Your committee has been in- 
formed that the machinery now exists in 
the Department of Labor for the estab- 
lishment of this bureau and therefore it 
makes non-concurrence in both resolu- 
tions.” The report of the committee was 
adopted. ‘The committee reported it in 
such a way that it went unnoticed by 
us. When it was discovered that 
it had passed we protested vigorously. 
The committee had a rehearing Friday 
night, and again we were not told about 
the hearing. Mr. Gompers appeared to 
be heard in favor of the resolution. We 
_ _were'told by the secretary of the educa- 
tion committee that Mr. Gompers, in 
his remarks, said that the committee’s 
action in turning down the resolution 
_ was a slap at Secretary of Labor Wilson. 
The first thing next morning Andrew 
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Furuseth made a motion to. reconsider 
the report of the committee and refer 
the whole matter to the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor. 
The motion was lost, and that was the 
end of it in the convention. Mr. Valen- 
tine, chairman of the committee, was 
very much disturbed when he understood 
how’ serious it all was and assured us 
that just as soon as the executive council 
meets he is going to take the matter up 
with them. 
Mary ANDERSON. 
[Organizer, National Women’s Trade 
Union League ] 
Chicago. 


MR. RUSSELL’S OPEN LETTER 
To the Editor: Bertrand Russell, Eng- 


lishman, virtually recognizes the require- 
ment involved, and by the Allies de- 
clared, demanded by Germany’s attack 
upon civilization. He believes the de- 
struction of Prussianism impossible and 
therefore urges [the Survey for De- 
cember 30] a patched-up peace by some 
treaty with the unconquered Hun, while 
in the words of Kant, “No treaty of 
peace is worthy of its name, if contained 
therein are the hidden germs of future 
war,” and of Guicciardini, ““The making 
of peace is to be desired and regarded as 
a blessing, when it can insure us against 


» the suspicious designs of our neighbors, 


when it creates no new danger and 
brings the promise of future tranquillity. 
But if the making of peace is to produce 
the opposite of all this, then for all its 
deceptive title it is no better than the 
continuation of a ruinous war.” 

President Wilson chooses to ignore 
the Allies’ requirement, declared at the 
first irruption of Germany, that Prus- 
sianism must be crushed and that if the 
Kaiser continues the war until he has 
“no more” subjects willing to be sacri- 
ficed, while it may be a dreadful con- 
tinuation, it is not to be avoided if the 
end is only thus to be attained. Such 
slaughter of our own sons and brothers 
we witnessed and the outside world wit- 
nessed, through the war between the 
states, when the destruction of slavery 
required it, as now the overthrow of 
militarism seems to demand a similar 
tremendous sacrifice. 

Ervine WINSLow. 

[Secretary, the Anti-Imperialist League] 

Boston. 


To the Editor: The letter of Bertrand 
Russell is fittingly answered by the re- 
cent reply of the Allies to Germany’s so- 
called peace proposal. Why, as of old, 
do people cry Peace! Peace! when there 
is no peace? We all lament the terrible 
disaster that has overtaken Europe, for 
which in part we are also to blame. Let 
us put our house in order lest we, too, 
come to grief by our lack of preparation. 

Witiram P. WHITE. 

Lowell, Mass. 
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MORE’S UTOPIA 


To the Editor: There is no reason 
why the Survey need exact scholarship 
and historical sense from its contributors 
where the matter in hand requires neith- 
er the one nor the other quality. But, 
even in the SuRVEY, even in these days 
of a lack of scholarship, a lack of his- 
torical knowledge and a lack of general 
perspective together with an amazing 
complacence in these lacunae, it is dis- 
tasteful to read [the Survey for Decem- 
ber 2] of the opening of the sixteenth 
century in Europe that “religion offered 
scholars a theology of mummified say- 
ings by church fathers, a Bible mutilated 
and overshadowed by ancient commen- 
taries. It offered the common people the 
privilege of kissing the relics of the saints 
and of buying pardon for their sins.” 

This sort of thing did very well in 
England—and in New England—before 
the days of Gairdner and Gasquet, and 
in Germany before the days of Janssen, 
Denifle and Grinar, but, making all al- 
lowance for the slowness of percolation 
of facts, I really think that before any- 
one comments on More’s Utopia, they 
ought to know a little more about his 
time than the fair author of your article 
seems to know, if I may judge by the 
remarks I have quoted. Don’t you think 
so yourself ? 

Tuomas F. Wooptock. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


To the Editor: In reply to the above 
letter, I offer the following statements: 

First, writing as briefly as I have done 
of the religious situation in Europe at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, it 
was impossible to give any modifying ex- 
ceptions to the generalization in the main 
true. Of those modifying exceptions I 
am quite aware, especially of the excep- 
tions in some parts of Germany. 

Second, I find nothing to contradict 
my interpretation of the known facts of 
this period of history, either in the sec- 
ondary works referred to by Mr. Wood- 
lock (I wonder if he has really read 
with care Gairdner’s last important 
tome, Lollardy and the Reformation), or 
in the contemporary material from which 
I try to get my “historic sense.” May I 
suggest a reading of The Letters of Ob- 
scure Men (German), the letters of 
Erasmus, Colet and More, a study of the 
effect of Colet’s lectures at Oxford on 
the students, as throwing light on what 
religion had been giving scholars, and a 
careful pondering over the effect of the 
too-hastily pushed Reformation in Eng- 
land during Edward VI’s reign to un- 
derstand what religion had been giving 
to the common people. 

Third, it might be interesting to Mr. 
Woodlock to read the remarkable chap- 
ter in Professor Allen’s (University of 
London) book, The Place of History in 
Education which embodies three differ- 
ent ways of writing on the Reformation 
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using substantially the same facts. These 
facts, passed through three minds with 
very different intellectual and emotional 
preassumptions, bring forth three quite 
different interpretations. The same 
point might be illustrated from a com- 
parison of Mr. Gairdner’s earlier and 
later historical writings. 
Mary BreEsE FULLER. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
To the Editor: The Ohio State Med- 


ical Journal, in its December issue, 
quotes about two pages, which, it states, 
are taken from a report by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton in the Survey for November 
11. This Survey article purports to 
cover certain papers and discussions con- 
cerning health insurance at one of the 
meetings of the American Public Health 
Association in Cincinnati. The last 
paragraph of the quoted article refers to 
what I was presumed to have said, but 
is, indeed, a considerable distortion and 
a surprise to me, the last sentence espe- 
cially being obnoxious. I quote it di- 
rect: 

“Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, of the Ohio 
State Board of Health, was also in favor 
of placing the medical service connected 
with health insurance in the hands of sal- 
aried men who ought to work in close 
connection with the institutions now ex- 
isting, the hospitals and dispensaries. If 
this was not done, we might end in pro- 
viding the wage-earner with poorer med- 
ical service than he now obtains, for we 
should be taking him away from the 
modern dispensary with its specialists and 
its diagnostic laboratories and throwing 
him back into the hands of the mediocre 
practitioner.” 

I certainly never made any such state- 
ment as this. May I, therefore, be al- 
lowed to restate in your columns what, 
in essence, was the theme of my remarks 
at that time (unfortunately, no steno- 
graphic notes were taken covering this 
discussion). I was called upon by the 
chair (Dr. Hamilton) to say something 
upon the subject under discussion, and 
spoke about as follows: 

“T do not wish to be taken as qualify- 
ing as an insurance expert-and I have 
come to no definite conclusions concern- 
ing any phase of this question of health 
insurance, and wish to limit my remarks 
solely to the single feature of the pro- 
posed conduct of the medical service. I 
am of the opinion that one way to han- 
dle this would be through dispensaries 
and hospitals similar to the organization 
plan of free dispensaries and hospitals 
which now exist. 
should go to the dispensary and the bed 
case should be taken care of in the hos- 
pital. A great increase in such dispen- 
saries and hospitals would, of course, be 
necessary and groups for that purpose 
would have to be formed. In place of 
the free dispensary would be the pay dis- 
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pensary, since everything is to be paid 
for. Physicians might be employed by 
these dispensaries and hospitals upon a 
salaried basis. By such means adequate 
services could be gotten to the workers 
covered in the insurance plan, but it 
must not be forgotten that a definite in- 
centive must be given to the physician 
to do good work,” 

I may say, a propos, that I am very 
much more in favor of the panel sys- 
tem proposed than any salaried service, 
except for medical supervisors, and dis- 
trict physicians or those who work for 
dispensaries or hospital units. 

I regard the statement above, which 
seems to have first appeared in the Sur- 
vey, as due to the occasional mental 
trait of reporting incidents negatively in- 
stead of positively and without any ill 
intentions whatever; but since not all 
persons who are hit may so construe such 
instances, and the same therefore gives 
readers the wrong impression of me, I 
respectfully request that you give my 
communication space and perhaps com- 
ment in your columns in a very early 
issue. 

Knowing that we all have at heart the 
best interests of the sick, those who are 
to treat them, and the best means to ac- 
complish this, I beg to remain, Yours 
very respectfully, 

Emery R. HayHursr 
[Department of Public Health and San- 
itation, Ohio State University ] 

Columbus. 

[The best interests of the sick, as Dr. 
Hayhurst says, and the prevention of 
sickness are the motives not only of the 
discussions at the Cincinnati meetings 
and of the SuRveEy’s report of them, but 
of the whole vital matter of health in- 
surance. We welcome this statement of 
his position and the opportunity to print 
it.—EpIror. | 


ANOTHER GOAL 


To the Editor: Instead of using scar- 
let danger-signals I have dropped a 
mourning veil over the use of words 
ending in tion by our beloved runners 
toward New Year goals [the SuRvEY 
for December 30.] Precisely because 
so many of these words are unavoidable 
—e. g. probation, protection, inspection 
—in our semi-technical columns, surely 
the utmost patient ingenuity ought to be 
applied to finding, and using, substitutes 
for them wherever this can be done. 
Education, instruction are ugly words. 
Why do we never substitute for them 
teaching used as a noun? 

Why in Heaven’s name does the Cath- 
olic University say “utilization” for 
“use”? I found I could not get on with- 
out three, notion, corporation, protec- 
tion, but in future I shall refrain from 
“extending protection” ! 

I think one lonely contributor “han- 
dled” his problem instead of solving it, 
and I cannot put my finger on that act 
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of clumsiness at this ment. 
please do tell, in the next issue, what 2 
“resident states” ? 
In general it is a good, sound, positiy 
helpful program collectively considered 
And it will be carried out far more ez 
ily as its advocates gradually come 
write English. Yours hopefully, 
FLORENCE KELLY. 


| Secretary National Consumers’ League | 
New York. 


JOTTINGS 


NEVADA has been added to the states which) 
face a dry campaign. A petition bearings | 
7,821 signatures—more than twice the neces- 
sary number—has been filed, attached to a | 
prohibition initiative, which goes first befor 
the legislature, and then, with any amend 
ments or substitutes added, to the people o 
the state. The petition has been worked w 
quietly by a committee acting on the sugges-— 
tion of Bishop Hunting. 


RAY PERLMAN has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the girls’ branch of the - 
Jewish Protectory and Aid Society, with | 
offices in the Children’s Court Building, New” | 
York city. Miss Perlman was formerly su-~ 
pervisor for the Bronx and Harlem districts | 
of the United Hebrew Charities, prior to— 
which she spent some years as field agent. 
for the New York section for the Coungil” 
of Jewish Women. 


MESA AF ans sac a 


IN FIFTEEN weeks following its organiza-_ 
tion the New York Committee on After Care | 
of Infantile Paralysis Cases reports that 
“5,773 children have been referred to the 
committee by the Department of Health, and — 

5; 504 are now under treatment or otherwise | 3 


since they were discharged Hoe: quaranctia o| 
30 have left the city, and the nurses have | 
not been able to locate 152; leaving 269 / 
not yet under treatment.” a 


THE old-time experience meetings, described — 
in the quaint language of the day as “assem-_ | 
blies of religious persons who meet for the | 
purpose of relating their experience to each 
other,” have been adopted by the Committee 
of Home Economics of the National Special 
Aid Society, New York city. An experience 
meeting, at which all who attend will have — 
“opportunity to ask the best-known experts 
any question concerning the problems of the 
home,” will be held at the Hotel Astor 
January 23. The chairman is Annie Nathan 
Meyer, 259 Fifth avenue. 


A MAGAZINE which aims to be “educa- 
tional but not soporific,” called the World 
Court, A Magazine of International Prog- 
ress, is now being edited by Frank Chapin 
Bray and published by the World’s Court — 
League, Inc., Equitable Building, New York 
city. The magazine will report all active 
peace organizations and movements, and will 
try to suggest opportunities for effective con- 
centration of effort. In the December num- 
ber William H. Taft writes upon “What 
the League to Enforce Peace Proposes,” and 
William Jennings Bryan responds with four 
objections to these proposals. 


STANLEY H. HOWE, for a year and a 
half secretary of the Department of Public 
Charities of New York city, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of third deputy com- 


lissioner. Mr. Howe is twenty-six years 
ld and the youngest officer of this grade 
1 the city’s service. Mr. Howe assisted in 
rganizing the Public Charities Association 
f Pennsylvania and later organized a com- 
aittee of this association for western Penn- 
_ylvania. His first experience in social work 
vas gained in the service of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 


CHE New York State Department of Health 
1as issued a small pamphlet on Amusements 
*or Convalescent Children, prepared by 
William Byron Forbush, of the American 
"Institute of Child Life. The manual aims to 

relieve overtaxed mothers and nurses who 
better understand physical care than play 

‘devices, and at the same time to employ the 
H play interest of children during convales- 
cence. The plays are selected with full re- 
gard for the limitations of a sick child, and 
aim to avoid undue excitement and activity, 

‘though fully providing for the interest of 
) the little invalid. 


‘WHILE the government clerks and the 
American Federation of Labor have joined 
ia an effort to secure the passage of the 
Nolan bill, granting a minimum wage of $3 
# day to federal government employes, an- 
other means of dealing with the high cost 
of living is suggested by Senator Gallinger. 
| He has introduced and secured the adoption 
of resolutions in the Senate instructing the 
secretaries of war and of the navy to report 
on the feasibility of extending to other gov- 
2rment employes the privilege now enjoyed 
by army and navy officers and employes 
of buying food supplies from government 
depots. 


DECLARATION of a boycott against the 
Associated Charities of the city of Wash- 
ington by the Piney Branch Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, because members of the District of 
Columbia Board of Charities favored the 
building of a modern municipal hospital on 
a site purchased by Congress for that pur- 
pose sixteen years ago, has again drawn 
attention to the lack of a great hospital and 
clinic in the national capital. The relatively 
obscure citizens’ association which made this 
attempt at retaliation upon the advocates 
of early construction of the hospital plant 
exemplifies the fears and bitterness shown 
in most American cities when hospital loca- 
tions are proposed. 


CHENEY C. JONES, for three years gen- 
eral agent of the Cleveland Humane Society, 
has resigned to become superintendent of 
the Associated Charities of Detroit. During 
his incumbency the Humane Society greatly 
increased its staff and service, added a Home 
Finding and Child Placing Department, 
which acts as clearing-house for Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish orphanage children, 
and occupied larger and better quarters. 
Mr. Jones will be succeeded in Cleveland 
by James E. Ewers, assistant counsel of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in Boston for the last 
eight years. Mr. Ewers is a graduate of 
Yale College and Yale Law School. 


- THOUGH early returns from the election 
in Missouri showed that all three constitu- 

tional amendments had been defeated, the 
official compilation now shows that the 
_ amendment to authorize pensions to the blind 
___was carried by a large majority. The amend- 
ment permits the legislature to adopt any 
_. form of pension system it chooses. ‘This is 
, the second time the proposition has been sub- 
mitted to the people. It is estimated that 
there are about 500 blind who will be pro- 
vided for. Already Missouri had created a 
_ state Commission for the Blind, which, with 
: a fund of $25,000, half of which was raised 
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by private subscription, is providing employ- 
ment and rendering other aid to the needy 
blind. 


EDUCATORS and religious leaders will 
get together to consider the religious sig- 
nificance of the present world struggle in the 
fourteenth convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, which meets at Boston, 
February 27 to March 1, 1917. The pro- 
gram is planned to face the question: “How 
should youth be trained and prepared to 
meet the needs and demands of the great 
changes that are sure to follow the world 
war?” It is therefore a convention on pre- 
paredness not by armament but by educa- 
tion. Since the association is an international 
organization with members in all the war- 
ring countries, it is expected that the at- 
tendance will represent many nations, Al- 
together there will be about thirty-two meet- 
ings open to the public. Programs will be 
sent on request, as they are issued by The 
Religious Education Association, 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


WHEN first I saw you in the curious street, 

Like some platoon of soldier ghosts in gray, 

My mad impulse was all to smite and slay, 

To spit upon you—tread you ’neath my feet. 

But when I saw how each sad soul did greet 

My gaze with no sign of defiant frown, 

How from tired eyes looked spirits broken 
down, 

How each face showed the pale flag of 
defeat, 

And doubt, despair and disillusionment, 

And how were grievous wounds on many a 
head, 

And on your garb red-faced was other re’ 

And how you stooped as men whose strength 
was spent, 

I knew that we had suffered each as other, 

And could have grasped your hand and 
cried, “My brother!” 
—Joseph Lee, in the London Spectator. 


STRIKES have broken out in the lumber 
camps in northern Minnesota under the 
auspices of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, Margaret Banning writes to the 
Survey from Duluth. The Industrial 
Workers of the World implicated in the 
mining strike on the Mesaba Range, which 
is now ended (see the SuRvEy, January 6), 
have left the range, she says, but other 
workers remain to begin work among the 
lumberjacks. The Public feels that by the 
decision of the court, which practically frees 
Tresca, arrested as “accessory after the fact” 
in the killing of a deputy sheriff, “a great 
danger is removed from all organized labor.” 
Henceforth, “evidence establishing some 
physical complicity in the deed will have to 
be introduced before a speaker or organizer 
can be held for crimes committed by other 
persons.” 


THREATENED with death by the alder- 
men of New York city, and saved by the 
Mayor, the Public Employment Bureau will 
continue its work. It was two years old 
last November. All its previous records for 
successfully filling jobs and placing people 
in employment were broken in the second 
anniversary month. In November, 1916, 
2,546 persons were placed in positions. In 
November, 1915, there were 749, while in 
two weeks of November, 1914, 36 jobs were 
found. Last November’s record of appli- 
cants exceeded the best previous month by 
10 per cent. The number of applicants for 
work (2,269) fell off 10 per cent from Oc- 
tober, but was up to the nine months’ ave- 
rage. The number of jobs offered by em- 
ployers, 3,166, was 5 per cent less than in 
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October, but was the second highest record. 
In contrast with these results the Massa- 
chusetts and New York State Bureaus re- 
port a falling off in places filled as well as 
in demand during the month of November. 


ALLISON G. CATHERTON, lawyer and 
legislator, has been persuaded to become 
probation officer of the Superior Court of 
Suffolk County, a new position created by 
the judges to supervise the entire work of 
Suffolk County, which includes Boston, 
Charlestown and Chelsea, and to direct the 
other seven probation officers in this most 
important district. Mr. Catherton is known 
to readers of the Survey for his articles 
upon social legislation. During his very 
first year in the legislature, 1913, he was 
one of the prominent members of the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare, which secured. the 
enactment of the uniform child-labor law, 
the mothers’ aid law and much other im- 
portant social legislation. For the last three 
years he has been house chairman of the 
Social Welfare Committee and one of the 
leaders of the legislature. This year he 
withdrew from the legislature for the sake 
of becoming a candidate for the mayoralty 
of Beverly. At the beginning of his cam- 
paign he was picked for the new position 
by Probation Commissioner Herbert C. 
Parsons and withdrew as a candidate for 
mayor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made on January 
5 of the appointment by President Wilson 
of the members of the commission which is 
to administer the new workmen’s compensa- 
tion law for federal employes. The ap- 
pointees are Frances C. Axtell of Belling- - 
ham, Wash., the Rev. R. M. Little of Phil- 
adelphia and John J. Keegan of Indian- 
apolis. Mrs. Axtell has been a member 
of the Washington legislature and was 
interested in the passage of a minimum wage 
law for working women. Dr. Little has been 
for nearly four years secretary of the So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity in Philadelphia. 
Labor will be represented on the commission 
by Mr. Keegan, who was for five years 
an organizer for the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. During the past year he 
has been employed by the United States De- 
partment of Labor as mediator in labor dis- 
putes. The new workmen’s compensation 
law went into effect on the day of its pas- 
sage, September 7, 1916. A good many 
cases have accumulated that require adjust- 
ment. There is therefore work for the com- 
mission to do as soon as it can be organized. 


THE officers of the Central Relief Commit- 
tee, one of the three agencies responsible for 
raising of several million dollars for the aid 
of Jews suffering in the war zone, announces 
the collection throughout the country of 
$1,515,359.38. This announcement is made 
on the eve of what bids fair to be a very 
strenuous and interesting campaign to raise 
for the year 1917 $10,000,000. The little 
more than a million and a half dollars 
raised by the committee came from as many 
as 28,693 sources, and is the individual and 
collected contributions of men and women 
to whom a dollar represents hard toil and 
real sacrifice. The feeling is that there is 
more need now than ever before for funds, 
since the misery and suffering abroad has 
taken on such tremendous proportions. To 
the already existing misery, there is added 
the hunger and want of another people—the 
Roumanian Jew. Keeping these facts in 
mind the committee is bent upon tripling its 
efforts of the last two years and thus col- 
lecting for 1917 at least three times the 
amount collected in the past. To accomplish 
this end, it is necessary to obtain the entire 
cooperation, material as well as sympa- 
thetic, of the entire country. Harry Fischel, 
63 Park Row, New York city, is already in 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 
advertisements under the various 


“Want” 
headings “Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A NEW YORK GENTLEMAN, 
FORTY YEARS OF AGE, PROGRES- 
SIVE, EFFICIENT AND EXPERI- 
ENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ORPHANAGE DESIRES A SIMILAR 
POSITION, WHERE AGGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IS DESIRED. ADDRESS 
2417 Survey. 


POSITION as Playground Supervisor 
by experienced man for July and August. 
Address 2442, Survey. 


JEWISH WOMAN, nine years as cot- 
tage mother and settlement and day. nur- 
sery worker, is open to position where ex- 
perience will count. High-grade references. 
Address 2443, Survey. 


DAY NURSERY position wanted by one 
of experience, also Graduate Nurse. Ad- 
dress 2445, Survey. 


COLLEGE 
secretary in 
work 
house. 


WOMAN, _ stenographer, 
New York, desires evening 
and room, preferably in settlement 
Address 2446, Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, School of Philan- 
thropy training, one year’s experience 
charity organization, desires position. Good 
references. Address 2447, Survey. 
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Have You Made a Will? 


Do you realize that if you do not dispose 
of your property by will your estate may be 
disposed of very differently from the way 
Unless a will is made, the 
law can take no account of the special per- 


When you make your will, why not in- 
sure efficient and economical management by 
appointing the Bankers Trust Company as 


This Company will scrupulously guard the in- 
terests of your heirs, and will give your estate the 
benefit of experience gained in the management of 
many estates, of large and of only moderate size. 


Our officers will be glad to correspond with 
you regarding any trust or banking business. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


SUEDE 


Bankers Trust Co’s Building 
16 Wall Street 
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HELP WANTED 


SUPERVISOR of boys. State experi- 
ence, age, salary expected, etc. Apply 
Heprew OrpPHANS’ Home, 12th Street and 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Young woman as assistant 
headworker in small settlement in Jewish 
neighborhood. Please state full particulars. 
Address 2441, Survey. 


WANTED—Executive Secretary for 
Social Service Federation in city of western 
Pennsylvania. Man, trained in social work 
and with executive experience.: Address 
2444 SuRVEY. 


NURSE WANTED, registered, Protes- 
tant, to take charge of baby house and train- 
ing school for nursery maids. Troy 


OrPHAN AsyLuM, Spring Avenue, Troy, 
N.Y: 


MATRON with experience wanted for 
Texas State Training School for Girls. 
Address Box 452, Gainesville, Texas. 


WANTED: Position open. The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, is anxious to start military, drill and 
setting up exercises as a form of physical 
exercises in connection with the present 
preparedness campaign. The idea of event- 
ually forming a Battery is also in mind. 
At present we require a man of military 
training, able to handle factory hands and 
mould them into a military organization. 
Address D. R. STEVENS. 


November 25 Wanted 


Extra copies of this issue are needed 
because an unexpected demand has ex- 
hausted the stock in this office. Will all 
readers of The Survey who do not keep 
their issues for binding, forward copies 
of November 25 to 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


To those who are able to help us out, 
our hearty thanks. 


Ph Bier 


TOT, 


receipt of pledges and checks for the ney 
campaign from all over the country. f 


“WHAT is killing the army today is lad 
of appreciation on the part of the public’ 
said General Leonard Wood, before the Sen 
ate and House Committees on Mili 
Affairs. This was his answer to the argu 
ment of former Secretary of the Interig 
Walter L. Fisher that the trouble with the 
army is low pay; that wages of $30 a montk 
would solve the recruiting problem. Gen 
eral Wood asserts it is the anti-militari 
agitation in recent years which has impaire 
the respect of the people for the uniform 
He told the Senate Committee that the 
country today “is absolutely and totally un 
prepared” for defense against an armed i 
vader, and only by universal training and 
service can the situation be met. Such sery- 
ice, in his view, would be “democratic.” 
Announcement by Major-General Hugh L. ’ 
Scott, chief of staff of the army, that the 
general staff is now drafting a bill provid-- 
ing a detailed scheme of universal military) # 
training for the United States, and that thes 
measure will be ready for introduction ins 
Congress within a month, has been hailed by: 
some of the more militaristic agitators in 
Washington as “the beginning of the bi 
drive.’ Experienced Washington observers, , 
however, state that there is little likelihood 
of any army reorganization going through at 
this session, although there are indication 
that the war department, the preparedness 
group in Congress and the various propa- 
ganda organizations in cooperation with 
them are endeavoring to pave the way for 
legislation next winter by a combined assault 
on public opinion at this session. The Ameri-— 
can Union Against Militarism and kindred™ 
organizations are meeting the situation by 
marshalling expert witnesses in opposition. 


THERE is satisfaction all around in the~ 
decision of the United States Supreme Court” 
on Tuesday sustaining the Webb-Kenmgay 
law, which gives force to the state laws pro-~ 
hibiting the shipment in interstate commerce= 
of liquor consigned to persons in dry states. _ 
Prohibitionists, at whose instance Congress~ 
passed the law, find it a tower of strength 

for prohibition states. Opponents of national 

prohibition welcome it for the same reason, 
but on the ground that it will tend to head~ 
off . the proposed dry amendment to the 
federal constitution. On the same day the . 
Senate passed the Sheppard bill which, if 
the House concurs, will make the District of > 
Columbia dry after November 1. 
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CONFERENCES 


THE AMERICAN Civic Association held 
its twelfth annual convention at Washing- — 
ton, December 13-15. Margaret Wilson pre-_ 
sided the first afternoon. Perey Mackaye — 
brilliantly visualized the communis; drama, — 
and John H. Gundlach, of St. Leuis, made © 
practical his pictures by describing the or-— 
ganizing and conducting of the wonderful — 
St. Louis pageant of a few years ago. A 
strong committee of the association will be 
organized to develop the pageant idea in the 
United States as it relates to civic education. 
For the first time in any convention in this 
country on city planning, the relation of the 
aeroplane traffic to the subject of city plan- 
ning was introduced as an extra feature by 
Henry Woodhouse, secretary of the Aero 
Club of America. The officers of the en- 
suing year are: President, J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, Harrisburg, Pa., and first vice- 
president, John Nolen, Cambridge, Mass. 


ATIVE Values IN Pupiic HeattH Worx. By 
ranz Schneider, Jr. Price, 10 cents. Depart- 
rent of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
‘cundation, 130 East 22 street, New York city. 


.tE-WipE Epucation 1n SoctaL HyGIene. By 
Villiam T. Foster. President Oregon Social 
dygiene Society, 720 Selling building, Port- 
aid, Oregon. 

zucts OF Hooxworm Disease oN THE MENTAL 
xp PuysrcaL DrevELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. By 
Ziward K. Strong, Jr. International Health 
Sommission, The Rockefeller Foundation, 61 
Broadway, New York city. 
jurt By HousEHotp ACCOUNTING, AND WEEK- 
«y Cas Recorp Forms. Price 15 cents, Pup- 
ished for the Ellen R. Richards Memorial Fund 
yy the Committee on Household Budgets, Ameri- 
san Home Economic Association, 1211 Cathedral 
street, Baltimore, Md. 
mz Montreat Sprinc Ciean-up Camparcns.  Is- 
sied by the City Improvement Campaign Com- 
mittee, P. O. Box 368, Montreal, Canada. 


ae Revisep Protocot In THE Dress aND Walst 
Inpustry. By Julius Henry Cohen, 111 Broad- 
way, New York city. Reprinted from the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

LeacuE to Enrorce Inpustr1aL Peace. By 
Julius Henry Cohen, 111 Broadway, New York 
city. Published by the Academy of Political 
Science. 

Srupy oF Frre Risks 1n A Business SECTION OF 
3oston. By Mary C. Wiggin and Dorothy A. 
Baldwin. Consumers’ League of Massachusetts, 
4 Joy street, Boston. 

EACHING THE INTRODUCTORY CouRSE IN Economics. 
‘By Charles E. Persons, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. 

i108 UnpeRwoop Wit. Charity Organization 
"Weekly Bulletin, 105 East 22 street, New 
York city. 

“ctors rn AmertcAN Mortarity. By Louis I. 
Dublin. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison avenue, New York city. 


HE Errect or Lire ConsERvATION ON THE Mor- 
TALITY oF THE Metropolitan Lire INSURANCE 
| Company. By Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 

A Sickness Survey oF Boston, Mass. By Lee K. 
Frankel and Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York city. 

HE Prospects FOR Economic INTERNATIONALISM. 
By William English Walling, Greenwich, Conn. 
Reprinted from the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Josa Jonrs’s Seconp Sicut. A drama especially 
prepared for presentation in the country neigh- 
borhood. The right to present will be granted 
for $2.50 with the sale of ten copies at 15 cents 

er copy. Address Osceola Hall, Kansas Farmer 
fice, Topeka, Kansas. 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS. Wuart It Is; Wuat Ir Means 
To Us; Wuat We Suovutp Do Azour It. New 
York Committee on Feeblemindedness, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 


SuccErstions ror LrEGIsLAToRS or 1917. The Na- 
tional Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth 
avenue, New York city. 


River Des Peres Pran. City Plan Commission, 
Board of Public Service, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Free Disrensaries ror Nervous anp Menta Dts- 
ORDERS. Published by Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. George A. Hastings, executive secre- 
tary, 105 East 22 street, New York city. 


How We: Rozgep Mextco 1n 1848. By Robert H. 
Howe. Latin-American News Association, 1400 
Broadway, New York city. 


Open Lerrer to THE Epitor oF THE CHICcaco - 


RIBUNE. Latin-American News 
1400 Broadway, New York city. 


State Pension Systems ror Pupntic Scwoor 
Teacuers. By W. Carson Ryan, Jr., and 
Roberta King. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Price 10 cents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


MentaL Pirratts oF ADOLESCENCE. By Henry R. 
Stedman, M.D. Published by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, Room 313, Ford 
building, 15 Ashburton place, Boston. 

Corony Care FoR THE FrEBLemInpED. Price 5 

_ cents, single copies. In quantities, 50 or more, 3 
cents per copy. The Committee on Provision 
for the Feebleminded, 702 Empire building, 

Philadelphia. 
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San MANU TTTL AN TUT 


Dicest or WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION LAws IN 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDIANA STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


O Linens, Lingerie. Exc. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


eae Me Curicreon's 


E consider ourselves 
W in having most abundant stocks 


We are also showing our usually full assortments of French, Madeira, 
Our Lingerie buyer made her regular 
visit to Paris last August, making it possible for us to offer what is lat- 
est and best in Lingerie direct from Paris. 


Irish and Philippine Lingerie. 


Our Infants’ Wear Department, in addition to being fully supplied with 
all the staple goods for Infants’ and Children’s Wear, has a beautiful 
assortment of dainty French hand-made Dresses for Children from six 
months to eight years of age; also a beautiful line of English hand-made 
Dresses of fine White Dimity and Mull Cord, smocked in Pink and Blue, 
for Children two to eight years old, and other very attractive and de- 
sirable hand-made Garments for Children. 


The 10% discount will be allowed throughout 


January. 


Send for illustrated “Annual Sale” booklet. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
Annotations. 1916 SuppLEMENT._ Price, sin- 
gle copies, paper binding, $1.25. For the 1915 
digest, price, single copies, paper binding, $2. 
Each of these publications is supplemental to 
the other. The price for the two, when pur- 
chased at the same time, is $2.75, paper binding. 
Special prices on quantities of 100 or more will 
be quoted upon application to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, 80 Maiden 
lane, New York city. 


TERRITORIES, WITH 


Scuoot Nurse. By Frederick Warren Jenkins and 


Bertha Fairfield. Bibliography of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 22 street, 
New York city. 


Tue TRANSMISSIBILITY OF DISEASES AND THE Pus- 


tic Heattu. By Alexander Crever Abbott, M.D., 
Director, Laboratory of Hygiene, University of 
Reprinted from the 


By Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Indiana. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


uary Sale. 


Nearly all of these goods are marked 
considerably below present-day market 
prices; this is 
fact that most of our supplies were se- 
cured many months ago. 
ing these comparatively low prices, we 
propose to give during the entire month 
of January, in accordance with our cus- 
tom of several years’ standing, 


a discount of 10 per cent. 


on all of our Table and Bed Linens, 
Towels and Bed Coverings; 
Lingerie, Corsets and Children’s Wear. 
We have some special lots of Damask 
Table Linens purchased almost a year 
ago specifically for this January Sale, which we are able to offer at prices 
that are approximately 25% less than present-day values. 
tention is directed to our wonderful stock of Pure Linen Towels of all 
kinds, as well as to Bed Linens and other Bed Coverings. 


fortunate 


of Linen to offer for our Jan- 


made possible by the 


Notwithstand- 


also on 


Particular at- 


the entire month of 
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WirHIn_anp Wirtuour. By Fanny Bixby, 1800 
East Ocean avenue, Long Beach, California. 


Berrer City PLANNING FoR BRIDGEPORT. By John 
Nolen. With a report on legal methods of carry- 
ing out the changes proposed in the city plan for 
Bridgeport. By Frank Backus Williams. Pub- 
lished by City Plan Commission, Bridgeport, 
Conn, Arthur M. Marsh, secretary. 


Citizens’ CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR A. D. 1917 oF 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES THE 
140TH. Edited by Joseph Lee. Price 25 cents, 
postage 1 cent. Massachusetts Civic League, 
3 Joy street, Boston. 


Tue American Institute oF SoctaL SERVICE. 
Discussions, Plans of Organization and Pro- 
grams of Work. Constitution and By-Laws. 
Published by the American Institute of Social 
Service, Bible House, New York city. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Lectures, Detiv- 
ERED BY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY IN THE FREE 
Pusric Lecrure Course, 1913-1914. Reprint 
from Old Penn, the official weekly review of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


The Present Peace Proposal Makes It Important 
That Americans Should Know Germany, Her 
People, Her Ideals and Her Ambitions 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE OF VALUE TO THE GENERAL READER AND TO THE LIBRARIAN 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF GERMANY By J. Ellis Barker 


THE CAUSES OF HER STRENGTH, WEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 


Numberless books have been written about Germany and her part in the war, but so far no book in the 
English language has laid bare the real causes of German efficiency and German power; and no book at 
all, even in the German language, has adequately treated of the foundations of the New Germany. 
This lack Mr. Ellis Barker supplies in The Foundations of Germany. 


MODERN GERMANY, Her Political and Economic Problems 
By J. Ellis Barker Net $3.00 
NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION 


Net, $2.50 


The standard and most useful volume on ‘‘Germany of Today.” 
the World’s War are here presented with authority, precision and fairness. 


All the conditions which led up to 


BELGIANS UNDER THE 
GERMAN EAGLE 


By Jean Massart. Net, $3.50 
Convincing by its naive candor, it makes 
the Germans condemn themselves out 
of their own mouths, and, in addition 
it gives an attractive picture of a heroic 
people’s unconquerable spirit. 


GERMAN POLICY BEFORE 
THE WAR 


By G. W. Prothero. $1.00 net. 


Explaining the teaching, the events, 
and the conditions which combined to 
form a public opinion in Germany fav- 
orable to war; and the way in which 
that opinion influenced the foreign 
policy of the empire. 


THE GERMAN SOUL 


By Baron Friedrich Von Hugel. 
Net, $1.00 


Two studies in an attempt to discover 
the precise error in the German Realist 
conception of the State and War, and to 
elucidate the character of the German 
(in contrast with the English) soul. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By J. A. Cramb. Net, $1.00 
Introduction by Joseph H. Choate 
The N.Y. Tribune says: ‘‘A book that 
will outlive the struggle now engaged, 
whatever its outcome, a historic docu- 
ment for future generations as well as 
for the hour, a statement of English 
history and English ideals of world su- 
premacy paralleling page for page the 
programme of German imperialism. 
And, above and beyond all this, the 

book is literature.” 


BECAUSE I AM A GERMAN 


By Hermann Fernau. Net, $1.00 


The N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘‘Hold- 
ing fidelity to truth above adherence to 
nation, he pleads his cause with dispas- 
sionate earnestness. He is no reviler of 
his country, but rather the defender of 
its better self against its worst.” 


THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


By Walter Wellman. Net, $1.00 


The New York Times says: ‘‘A book 
of faith, imagination, and creative vis- 
ion, telling of the realization finally of 
universal peace and of the subsequent 
forward march of civilization, with a 
regenerated Germany leading the world. 
It is a beautiful vision, and Mr. Well- 
man believes in it and is deeply in earn- 
est ebout it.” 


GERMANISM FROM 
WITHIN 


By A. D. McLaren. In Press 


The author spent many years in Ger- 
many in close contact with all classes 
and sections of the people, and is there- 
fore writing from full knowledge and 
experience of their aims and aspirations. 


POTSDAM PRINCES 


By Ethel Howard. Net, $2.00 


Miss Howard, who acted as governess 
to the sons of the Kaiser from 1895 to 
1898, gives here a picture of the Ger- 
man Imperial family as seen by an 
Englishwoman in the suite of the Em- 
press. Perhaps the most intimate, un- 
biassed account of the German rulers 
that has ever been written in English. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 
AND HIS SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR 
By Ronald Acott Hall. Net, $1.50 


Treating Frederick the Great as typi- 
cally Prussian, the author makes use of 
his career to illustrate ‘‘the surreptitious 
and tenacious character of the Ger- 
mans.” 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT 


First Phase by Count C. de Souza and 
Major H. Macfall. 

Second Phase and Third Phase by Count 
Charles de Souza. 


A Strategic History of the War. 
Net, $2.00 each 


The First Phase carries the reader from 
the outbreak of hostilities to the close 
of the battle of the Marne, the Second 
Phase up to the close of the first Battle 
of Ypres. The Third Phase, down to 
and including the German attacks on 
Verdun. Why Germany is defeated 
and how it was done—making clear to 
soldier and civilian alike the plans be- 
hind the battles where, with Europe for 
a chess board and army corps for pawns, 
ey checked the great German General 
tat. 


THE HUMAN GERMAN 
By Edward Edgeworth. Net, $3.00 


The Review of Reviews says: ‘‘A book 
that meets a more real need at the 
present,.moment than ever before in our 
history, since it brings to the fore- 
ground some of those admirable traits 
of the German people that were in 
grave danger of being obscured or lost 
sight of in the battle-smoke that hovers 
over sea and land, 


TERMINATION 


OF WAR AND 


TREATIES OF PEACE 


By Coleman Phillipson. 


A work of special importance, being the first of its kind 
in any language, appealing to all interested in international 
law, politics, diplomacy, and history, and to those who 
wish to know how and on what basis the great conflicts 


of past years have been settled. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


Net, $7.00 


attorney, andi. 


| INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE 
GREAT WAR 


By Coleman Phillipson. 


A systematic account, from the viewpoint of international 
law, of most of the great questions and incidents that have 
arisen in the Great War. The book is one that will be 
equally apprecisted by the layman, the historian, the 
. adent of International Law. 


Net, $6.00 


ALL BOOKSTORES 


Be Pe DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, Nes York 


